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Of ſome Manvuracturss, wherein 


FokkIONERS would be uſeful, 


quence, by employing Numbers of 

People; theſe have been long 
known in the World, and delivered down 
from Age to Age, and from one People to 
another; as Arts and Commerce have thifted 
their Reſidence. All our manufacturing 
Arts were brought hither by Forrigners; the 
Moollen and Silt at the two gfeat Periods of 
the Dutch Revolution, and the Repeal of 


the famous French Edict. The Sill, 
eſtabliſhed ſo ſucceſsfully in many Places, 


began almoſt in the Memory of Man at Lon- 


don and Canterbury ; on a Review of the 
working Hands a very few Years afier its 
Commencement, the Throwſters and Wind- 
ers were found to have increaſed in ten Years, 
from three Hundred 1 fourteen Thouſand 


in 


F 


E W Trades are not often invent- 
it ed, eſpecially ſuch as are of Conſe- 


— 
— « oO — wy —————— 


— — 
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in London alone *: And the Number em- 
ployed throughout the Nation about 1712 
was thought to exceed three Hundred Thou- 
ſand . Our own Conſumption in this Com- 
modity, once drew out of the Kingdom an- 
nually a Million two hundred thouſand Pounds, 
and yet in the Space of Half a Century, 
we were able to ſupply our home Markets 


and the Colonies, and to export conſiderable 


Quantiſies to other Parts. The Manuface 
ture of Sil Stockings, introduced into Eng- 
land by ſome Talians, proceeded with ſuch 
Celerity to Perfection, 185 we imported this 
Commodity from Leghorn, and exported 


thither thoſe of our own Fabrick, in one and 


* 


the ſame Year, as we are told by an Author 
of good Credit 1. | 

I ſhall enumerate ſome Arts, in which 
we are at preſent deficient, and may in the 


ſarne Manner receive Inſtructions from foreign 


Arciſts, whenever we ſhall think fit to re- 
move che real or ſeeming Obſtacles to their 
ſettling amongſt us. The higher Manufacy 
tures have been long obſerved to flouriſh and 


ſucceed beſt in large and rich Towns, either 


becauſe there is a greater Conſumption of 
them in the Place itſelf, and the Manufac- 
turer finds a ready Vent for them, or be- 
cauſe Art and Invention, making the chief 
Part of their Price, are cheaper, like other 

FEI | Things, 


Mr. Mun, Edit. 1100. 4 Britiſh Merchant. 
t An Ellay on Trade, by Sir F. Brew/ter, 135. 
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Things, where they are plentiful,- (the hight 
- Living of Towns being perhaps more proper 
for curious Workmen than common Food) 
or laſtly, becauſe ſuch Manufactures make 
Towns large and rich, which they found 
ſmall and poor. However it be, a Village is 
never the Seat of Arts. Leyden; Bruſſels, 
' Genoa,. Naples, Lyons, and Paris, either owe 
their Greatneſs to a Variety of curious Fa- 
bricks, or theſe their Perfection to ſuch 
Places of Refidence, The following Ma- 
nufactures are particularly fitted for a Capital, 
and would 9 a little to the Increaſe and 
Ornament of London. 

That of Tapeſtry ſo often talked of, can 
ſucceed no where but in London, from the 
Plenty of Turkey Wool, Dying Drugs and 
good Dyers near at hand; for which Reaſon, 
this is alſo the proper Place for the Art of 
Carpet-weaving. Next to able Draughtſ- 
men and Defigners, the Art of Dying is the 
Baſis of Tapeſtry, A ſmall Number are. 
ſufficient, if Maſters in the Art. This it is, 
which, like Diclion in Poetry, muſt give 
the laſt Value to our Works. Perhaps ſome 
Improvements might be drawn from Lyons, 
Brufjels, or Naples, the Places moſt famous 
in this Art, if we gave due Encouragement 
to their Workmen. | 

A Manufacture of the fineſt Kind of Table- 
Linen, like that which comes from the 
Groyne, and from ſeveral Parts of Catholic 


Ty -- Flanders 
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Flanders, deſerves Encouragement, being 2 


Commodity of general Conſumption, and re- 


quiring numberleſs Hands 1 in * Materials 
and Working. 


Fine Linen is one of the few foreign Articles 
we ſtand in Need of; Ireland may ſoon ſupply 
our Markets with the common Sorts of i it, but 
we. have Reaſon to expect the very fineſt 


Branches to arrive ſooner at Perfection here, e- 


ven though we ſhould at firſt import Cambrick 
Yarn from Frence for the Manufacture. | 

We have little of the beſt Sorts of Move or 
Needle-Work Laces, or of Dreſden Work; 
and notwithſtanding our boaſted Variety of 
Arts, no Part of the World affords ſo few 
Employments for Women as England *. In- 
ſtead of adding to thoſe we have, the other 
Sex is daily retrenching them by taking upon 
themſelves female Buſineſs, This is the 

more to be regretted, as we have no Place 
of Retirement, where Women of fmall For- 
tunes, whoſe Lot or Choice is a ſingle Life, 
may paſs their Days with Safety, Credit and 
Decency, according to their Education. 


Theſe laſt mentioned Articles ſeem of next 


Importance to the Yoollen, if what Mr. Gee 
has told us be fact, that our Imports of fine 
Linen, Flanders Lace, and Cambricks, not 


many Years ago exceeded all our Exports of 
Wiolen Goods. 


The 


dee an Eſſay on Trade, by the Revd. Mr. Tucker, 
® - : 
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The Manufacture of Porcelaine improve, 
dut ſlowly, either for Want of Skill, Stocks 
or Spirit, in the Undertakers; this is a Com- 
modity of great Demand, draws large Sums 
yearly out of the Kingdom, and is paid for 
wholly in ready Money, We want none of 
the Materials; and yet Brug::, Dreſden 
and Paris, without any natural Advantages 
fuperior to England, have far outſtripped us, 
though the Art has been long in many Hands 
here, From the laſt mentioned Places we 
muſt invite our Workmen, if we 
ever to ſee this fine ManufaQture atany Height 
amongſt us; for this is. the ſhorteſt Meth 
of gaining a new Art in all Caſes. As ſoteign 
China is an Import which affects none of our 
native Commodities, either in their Fabrick 
or Vent, I can foreſce no Inconvenience to the 
Public, from raifing its- Price by higher 
Duties, nearer to that at which our own can 
be afforded. If this was done, and a Bounty 
with ſome ſmall Honours promiſed to the 
Artiſt, who produced the beſt Pieces, in fix 
Months after proper Notice, I believe we 
moms. fon be able to ſupply our own 

s without applying to Holland, or the 

Indies. At preſent the Manufacturers are 
ſolely enabled to purſue the Art, through the 
public Spirit and Generoſity of thoſe who 
think no Price too great for Engliſb Ingenuity x. 
| | Many 


_ * Whilſt this was writing Mr. Sprimont of Chelſea, 
informed the Public, that, in the Opinion of !ome 
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Many of our Indian Imports are ſaid to 
employ more of our own Hands, and to add 
more to'the Worth of our Eſtates, than if 
they were native Commodities of England; 
when Pepper is ſold here at two Shillings a 
Pound, above ſeven Eighths of its Value is 
to ourſelves.” Perhaps few of our Ma- 
nuſactures, where the Materials are im- 
2 do more. The Ships, in whatever 
egion they may be in, are Part of our Coun- 
try, and the Sailors fed and cloathed with the 
Produce of England. This might be urged 
in Behalf of > mc China, if it was not 


"notorious that a great Part 'of the common 


Sorts comes to us from a Country leſs diſtant 
than the Indies. 

, The raiſing of Silk we have been told, is 
practicable in England, with due Care and 
Induſtry; that Madder for dying Scarlet, 
ſufficient for all our Uſes might be had at 
home, as well as from Holland, with little 
Difficulty. Saltpetre is actually made at 
Paris in large Quantities, by a Company for 
that EEE at the Arſenal there, It ever 

1 theſe 
very good Judges, who had * Experiments on 
his Wares, he has carried the Art of China: mating 
to an Height beyond any other Artift in Europe, and 
has now opened a Sale-ſhop for it in Pallmall,” &c. 
If this be ſo, he deſerves all poſſible Honour and En- 
couragement from his Country; and will, 1 hope, be 
thought worthy of the Notice of the Patriot. Society of 
Anti-Gallicont, as well as of all other Favourers of Eng- 


liſb Arts. This is a further Reaſon for the additional 
Duty here propoſed on foreign China, 


6580 
theſe ſhould be thought to deſerve the No- 
tice of the Public, the Method of Bounties 
will be applied, though more flow and ex- 
penſive, rather than by laying a Dbty on the 
imported ones to burthen our Menufafttres | 
for the Sake of the Material... 
Canvaſi, Buckram and Tiretains anporicd 
from Alſace yearly in ſuch Quantities, are 
Commodities no Way Local, but may be 
wrought, wherever Artiſis are to be had, 

and they are the plarne/ and fimple a of Ma- 
nufactures 5 * 

French Paper for the Rolling Ph. Prin. 
ters, is grown a conſiderable Article in our 
Imports, as well as Fan-paper, Cambricł- 
paper, and all the Sorts of Tranſparent-paper, 
and the beſt Kinds of Marblad. paper for 
Bookbinders: Theſe will every Day incteaſe 
upon us, as there now ſeems riſing a noble 
Spirit . the Lovers of Arts, to en- 
3 that of the Engravers. . 


of hy Mrans of promoting. R. 
FINED ARTS, 2 
£ 41 2d | 
AnufaQtures of moderate Expence 
and quick Growth may ſafely be left 


to private Adventurers, and run the common 
Chance for Succeſs; the finer Arts will never 
flouriſh but under public Protection und noble 

Patronage; 


2 ——— 


Gobelines. The Scarlet Colour was ordered a 
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Patronage; no Encouragements in the Hands 
of private Perſons are adequate Rewards to 
the Man of Genius. Money is the Pay of 
common Men, as Praiſe is that of Heroes; 
and Honour will ever be found a much ſtron- 
ger Principle of fine Invention than Gain. 
We may R to the Artiſt what Quintilian 
declares of his young Orator — Nolo mibi 
Oratorem dari, quanti ſint Studia, Computa- 
turum, — all that was Great and Noble in 
antient Wit and Art, was produced by Ho- 
nours, by the Countenance of Princes, the 
Favour and kind Influence of Great Men, 
Sometimes indeed, the Strength of a warm 
Devotion has ſtruck an Enthuſiaſm and Paſ- 


ſion into the Works of Artiſts, beyond the 
Power of human Motives to inſpire. A noble 


Profuſion of Honours and Bounty raiſed the 
Gobelines to its preſent Height; the united 


Influence of theſe two being generally ſuf- 


ficient, to call forth whatever human In- 
duſtry can attain to. 

This Houſe was the Reſidence of two 
Brothers who firſt brought to Paris the 
Secret of dying a curious Scarlet, and failed 
in Setting it on Foot. Their Buildings went 
under the popular Name of the Folly of the 
Gobelines for many Vears, till the Opprobrium 
was taken off by a Roya Edict, and the Name 
changed by public Authority to the more 
honourable one of the Royal Manſion of the 


0 2. 


be called after the Name of the Inventors, 
and the little River Bzevre which runs by 


the Building received the fame Diſtinction. 


" Theſe in Appearance were trifling Matters, 
but will be ſenſibly felt by the Man of Genius. 
The fame Year the Houſe was purchaſed by 
the King, and intitled the Royal Manufac- 
tory of the Crown Furniture; and Proviſion 
was made by a Royal Charter, to render the 
Place a perpetual School and Seminary of the 


curious Arts. Here Mr. Colbert collected 


together from all Parts of the World the 


moſt able Maſters and Deligners, as well as 
inferior Artiſts in the fine Manufactures, . 
Salaries were appointed for the Directors, 


and Penfions for Life to the Workmen ; 


theſe were Tapeſtry-Weavers, Engravers 


in Etching and Metzatintoes ; Goldſmiths, 


Fe Carvers, and Workers in Ebony. 
n this Place was wrought all the magnifieent 
Furniture for fourteen Royal Palaces, which 
has ſince been deſervedly the Admiration of 


the World, Particular Care was taken that 


no Part ſhould be furniſhed elſewhere, much 


leſs from Abroad. All Honorary Preſents 


to Foreign Princes and Noblemen Abroad, 
and to the Ornament of Temples and public 
Buildings at home, were made. in their beſt 
Performances, inſtead of Jewels or Money, 
Many of the ſuperior Artiſts invited from 
foreign Countries were made noble, and all 
of them had various honorary Privileges and 

| | C i 
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Royal Penſions: The whole Number Superior 
and Inferior were comprehended amongſt the 
Natives of France, and made Free of Paris, 
with full Liberty to practice their reſpective 
Trades, were they pleaſed, after working 
for a certain Term in the Gobelines. This 
Indulgence extends to all who ſhall at any 
Time hereafter practice the limited Time 
in this Foundation. The whole Quarter of 
the Gobelines was exempted from Taxes and 
Impoſts, and had a, Court of Judicature pe- 
culiar to itſelf, under the Title of the Court 
of the Royal Artiſts, , _ 2 de 
Beſides theſe, there are hee other Acade- 
mies in Paris for the polite Arts, with va- 
rious Privileges, Honours, and Penſions to the 
Members, torming the governing Part of each 
Society, The Academy of Painting and . 
Sculpture; that of Architefure, and the Mi- 
litary one, of late Foundation. Precedents 
Inviting our Attention, and Imitation, if the 
latter may not be ſaid to command it. The 
two former and the Academy of Sciences are 
copied in Shin, and are all equally liberal 
Endowments. ; ee TE WY 
In Ergland the Stream of public Favour 
and Liberality has turned wholly to the Ad- 
vance of Sciences; we have few or no Inſti- 
tutions in Favour of Arts, no Place of Reſi- 
dence but for Speculation, The Royal So- 
ciety are indebted to the Public, only for 
their Name. The Academies for inſtruct- 
| N n PIE. 


* 
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ing Youth in the Rudiments of Navigation | 
and Engineering are Mean in their Endow- 
ments, and Trifling in their Effects. Amongſt 
the many noble Inſtitutions of our preſent 
Race of Patriots, it ſcems worthy of their 
Glory, to make Proviſion for the Embelliſn- 
ment, Splendour and Ornament of that Coun- 
try, for whole Security, Strength and Gran- 
deur they have ſo amply provided. Who- 
ever recollects the Eſtabliſhment of Nova- 
Scotia, the Herring Fiſhery, the Reduction 
of Intereſt, the Cambrick 2 the Bill for 
encouraging ron in the Plantations, and the 
Endowments of the Foundling H oſpital, ma 
hope for any rational Proviſion in this Age. 
An Academy for the fine Arts abovemen- 
tioned, under a Royal Charter, with diſtin- 
guiſhing Honours and Privileges - for the 
higher Members, and ſmall Penſions for the 
lower, might give us a Proſpect of ſome Per- 
fection in the Branches of Tapeſtry-wweaving, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Statuary, and all the 
lower Trades of Elegance depending on fine 
Defign. Without ſome ſuch public Inſtitu- 
tion, they never yet were carried to an, 
Height in any Country ; no private Fortune 
can ſtand out the Time neceſſary to train up” 
Hands enough to extend the Art into a Trade: 
But when once a ſufficient Number were 
made perfect in this Seminary, private Ad- 
venturers would be found ready enough to 
take up the Buſineſs; for no Place ever wanted 
C 2 A 
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a Trade, that abounded with working 
Hands well inſtructed therein. 


Of the NarTIONAL Effects of R- 
FIN ED AR rs. 


H E Elegancies of Life to a polite 
and wealthy People become Neceſ- 
faries; the very natural Wants of a refined 
Engh/hman and a ſavage Indian are not the 


fame. Artificial Deſires by long Habit work 


themſelves into our Conſtitution, and in the 
next Generation are innate. A new Refine- 
ment creates a new Defire, as importunate 
as any of the immediate Calls of Nature, 
when we once perceive the Gratification 
within the Reach of a little more Induſtry. 
Here a peculiar Paſſion ariſes uſeful, like all the 
reſt, under proper Regulation, and productive 
of much ſoc:at Good, ſerving both to excite 
our own Induſtry and that of others, to car- 
ry the Standard of Genius and rational In- 
vention ſtill higher, and to find endleſs Em- 
ployment for an increaſing People. Luxu 

(if the Name were not in ill Repute) might 
be diſtinguiſhed into Virtuous and Vicious. 
So far as it partakes of Invention, and diſ- 
covers the Application of the higher Gifts of 
God in the Creation, it is virtuous; and grows 


only vicious, when we are tempted by it to 


an 


(27) 8 . 
an Abuſe of theſe Improvements. Silk and 
Gold are given by the ſame Hand, and may 
be uſed with the fame Propriety as Wool or 
Iron; the Vice is in the Mind, not in the 
Materials. The poor and wretched Indian 
has every Vice of the Engliſhnan. }. 


Ipſe dies agitat feſtos, fuſuſque per herbam 

Ignis ubi in medio, & ſocii cratera coronant. 

The poor Man differs from the Rich rather 
in the Price of the Object than the Degree 
of Paſſion, Human Nature is thioughout 
the ſame, except that they whoſe Minds are 
unreformed by Diſcipline, and a right Educa- 
tion, are generally worſt; for a Delicacy in 
Vice is a Step towards Virtue | 

The lower Branches of Manufacture, 
wherein the Price is paid chiefly to Labour, 
contribute moſt to the Increaſe of labouring 
Hands. The Trades of Refinement are no 
Way comparable to theſe for the Numbers 
they employ. The former ſeem to be full, 
as far as our own, or foreign Markets, can 
receive their Goods. The Arts of Elegance 
are next, in which we are an Age behind our 
Neighbours ; what theſe may want in Merit, 
as to Increaſe of Numbers, they make up in 
that of Wealth, the Price of Art riſing 
above Lalour in Proportion as Genius is a 
ſcarcer Commodity than Strength. Cam- 
mercial States regard an Increaſe of Riches 
as ſynonomous to an Increaſe of Power, tho 


at 
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it be only a Mark or Sign of it, and that not 
infallible. The following Inſtance may ſerve 
to ſet the Worth of Ingenuity aboye bodily 
Strength in a full Light, as well as to (ſhew 
their different Effects on Numbers and real 
Power. 

In Ruſſia we are told * they had no other 
Way of making Planks, till near the End of 
the laſt Century, but by hewing or chipping 
away a whole Tree to the neceſſary Thickneſs, 

notwithſtanding which, they could afford to 
ſell them cheaper than their Neighbours. 

Two Ruſſians might poſſibly with hard La- 
bour finiſh a Plank in a Day in this unarti- 
ficial Way; in the ſame Time two Carpen- 
ters could with eaſe ſaw out twenty good 
Boards. Without troubling ourſelves with the 
Loſs of Timber, if both are fold at a neighbour- 
ing Port for the ſame Money, its plain, the Ru/- 


fianmuſt work for a twentieth Part of the Car- 


penter's Wages: If a Sawyer in Sweden can get 
ten Pencea Day, the Rgſian muſt be paid with 
an Halfpenny. It is ſaid their renowned Czar, 
when in London, gave an hundred Guineas 
for the Picture of a favourite Lady, finiſhed. 
probably in the Space of a Day. This Sum 
is more than one of his Subjects would earn 
in the. abovementioned Trade of making 
Planks by the Labour of fixty-nine Years and 


fifteen. Days, or as much as fifty Ti bouſand 
four Hundred of them would gain in one 


Day. 


Plan of Commerce, 
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Day. Should the Returns of two Nations 
de equal, whilſt one traded in Paintings 
alone, and the other in Planks, hewed in 
this Method, it is evident there muſt be 
fifty Thouſand four hundred Subjects in the 
latter for every ſingle one in the former. 

An Increaſe of Wealth may attend a De- 
creaſe of Numbers and real Strength, for 
which Reaſon the Ballance of Money is leſs 
to be regarded. The Expotts of our Na- 
tion may at preſent exceed a Million in the 
lower Branches of Bays, Serges, Druggets, 
and Flannels, and this may employ a Million 
of Hands. In a Courſe of Years we will ſup- 
poſe this Trade to be changed,/ for+ that of 
wrought: -Works, Tapeſtry, Painting, and Sta- 
. Zuary, in which our Exports might amount to 
two Millions; for which a — Hands 
full employed would be more than ſufficient. 
Here we ſee it poſſible that our Wealth may 
be annually increaſed a Million, whilſt our 
real Strength is decreaſed in the Proportion 
of a thouſand to one. There is nothing in- 
compatible in the Arts of Ingenuity, and 
thole of Labour, and all the plainer Trades 
may be retained notwithſtanding the higher 
Arts are introduced, in which Caſe we 
ſhould be both a richer and greater, Peo- 
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Of ENGINES for Shortening 
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LABOUR, 

H E Inſtance abovementioned may 
bcar a farther Application; the Car- 
peter by the Contrivance of the Long Saw 
pet forms as much in a Day as twenty Ruffians 
with the Axe ; but beyond this, there are in 
Sweden a Kind of: Mills turned by Water, 
and fo contrived as to take in large Trees on 


the upper Side the Stream, and deliver them 
dat on the lower, ſawed into Planks, in a 


very few Minutes. One of theſe Milli will 
at leaſt make five hundred Planks, whilſt the 
poor Ruſſians could hew ont a ſingle one; 
ſo that it performs the Buſineſs of a thouſand 
Ruſſians or fifty common Sawyers in a Day, 


with the Attendance of a fingle Perſon. 


If- theſe two Nations yearly brought to 
Market an equal Quantity of Planks at 
the ſame Price, they who uſed the Method 
moſt artificial would be leaſt numerous; 
but as there would be a greater Plenty of 
Money in Proportion to inhabitants here, 
they would to Appearance be richer, in the 
ſame Proportion as they were fewer. A 

rent Plenty of Money is a ſtrong Attractive. 

he Conveniences of Life are generally plen- 


| tiful where Money appears ſo. Perhaps 


the 
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the ſmaller Nation may make up its Num- 
bers equal to the other, by theſe Tempta- 
tions to invite Strangers. Ingenuity in one 
Inſtance is never ſingle, the ſame Genius 


will ſtrike out new Trades which invents 


compendious Methods of performing the old 
ones; and new Employments call for new 
Hands. The more, ingenious Nation will 
likewiſe ſtand the beſt Chance to gain the 
whole Market; for beſides that, Machines 
generally do the Work truer and better than 
the Hand, the Labour ſaved by them is ſo 


very great, that if the Materials are equally. 


plentiful, they who uſe the Machine muſt 
underſell the others in a vaſt Diſproportion. 
For, asin this Inſtance, both are ſuppoſed to 
work only to live, Proviſions can be in no 


Part of the World dearer than another, in 


the Proportion of five hundred to one. A 
larger Quantity wrought in a more compen- 
dious Manner may call for as many Hands, 
as a leſs Quantity in a Way more laborious. 


All theſe Conſiderations tend to make up 


their Numbers, which will be richer, more 
improved and more ingenious, either to de- 
fend or acquire; for Ingenuity is generally an 
Over-match for Strength. | | 
On the other Hand it may be argued, that 
here, as in Mechanics, what we gain in Ex- 
dition we loſe in Strength: It can never be 


that the foreign Market, by the Uſe of the 


Machine, or all the Conſequences of Ingenui- 
. a 
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allowed in the following Caſes. 
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fy, can be fo much increaſed as the home one 
is leſſened, or in the Proportion of five 
hundred to one. Numbers of Men are real 


Power: An equal Number of Labourers are 
erally ſtronger than the ſame Number of 
Mechanics, The beſt Writer of the preſent 
Age — the Uſe of Machines, even of 
W ater-Mills for grinding Corn. L. Eſp. des 
Loix, vol. 2. p. 116, 117.) The beſt conſtitu- 
ted States have reſtrained them by Laws ; by 
what _ from Authors, the Remans 
uſed chiefly Hand-mills, and if we may judge 

from the Silence of Ar:iflotle, Pliny and 
Seneca, Machines were very few and ſimple 
either amongſt the Greeks or Romans. Theſe 
Arguments a little vindicate the abſurd Po- 
licy of the old Duke of Muſcruy, who when 
a Perſon offered him a Preject for towing up 
a Barge with eighteen Hands, which then 
employed an hundred and ten, ordered him 


immediately into Baniſhment. X 


In ſuch a Variety of Reaſons, it is not eaſy 
to determine, to what Degree the Uſe of 


- Machines in general ſhould be admitted, 


States without Commerce regard chiefly the 
Increaſe of Numbers and their home Markets ; 


and commercial States are too apt to conſider 


Wealth alone, and foreign Markets, With- 
out Prejudice to either, Engines may be 


I. 
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1. When they do ſuch Bufiieſs 2s cannot be 
performed by Hand at all. Of this Kind 
are Pumps, Fire- Engines, Water-Engines, 


Looms, Vine and Oit-Preſſes, Hand mil 
for Grain, and perhaps Horſe-mills. ts 


II. Where the Commodities wrought by 
them are ſuch as would not be uſed it all, 
except they were dohe by the Machine, 
either being not cheap enough or not good. 
enough for Conſumption, when prepared 
by Hand. Under this. Head, are the 

Mills for making Paper, thoſe for Forging, 

' Drawing, Slitting, Iron, Copper or Lead, 

Fullia of Cloth and Leathif, and making 
Gunpowarr. : ut | 


A People without Commerce may ſafely re- 
fuſe to admit Storking-Looms, Sawing-Mills, 
Throwing- Engines, Wettving br Spiming- 
Engines, (fince we have been told there are 
fuch,) Milli for riking Files, Cutting-Watth- 
Wheel, making Nails, and all the Variety of 
Inventions produced by a Rivalſhip amongſt 


Nations contending for Commerce, and pri- 


date Men for Orders. | 

Commercial States muſt have 'their Eyes 
on their Neighbours,” and if they deſign to 
mgroſs foreign Markets, muſt provide fot 
the Cheapneſi of Labour at home. Goods 
muſt be made cheap to render them of genera 
Uſe alroad and at home: Engines for ſhortens 


ing Buſineſs ought to be rejected, of not ad» 
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628) 
mitted in commercial States; when the 
Commodity is not at all fold Abroad, when 
it affects not the Price of Labour, when the 
Machines would leſſen our home Markets, 
more than increaſe our foreign ones; which 
is the Caſe, I believe, with all the /aft men- 
tioned ones, many of which tend only to 
take the Trade out of the Hands of 7 houſands, 
and.by a ſhameful Monopoly to enrich one or 
two. And if they were not moſt of them 


already admitted, I ſhould not wiſh to ſee 
them in Uſe here. 


Of the common MzTHops of pro- 
moting new ARTS; 


HEN private Perſons invent or in- 
troduce from Abroad a new Art, 
they generally lay Claim to the Aſſiſtance of 
the Public, either by a Bounty or a Patent. 
A Diſtinction ſhould ever be made in the 
Manner of encouraging a. /ingle Invention or 
Improvement, and an Art capable of being 
carried into an extenſive Trade or Manufac- 
ture. In the Frequency of Patents this has 
not always been attended to. No Manufac- 
ture can be managed with Secrecy ; if one 
Perſon only is at Liberty to practice it pub- 
lickly at home, ſome of the Workmen or 
other Perſon poſlefſed of the Secret, will find 
Means to eſcape and carry it Abroad, if it is 
a 
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A. neu Invention. Whether it be ſo or not, a 


Monopoly for a Term of Years can only retard 
its Progreſs to Perfection, and detain fo long 
from the Public, the Benefit of a lower 
Price. Whenever a new Trade ariſes, the 
Inventor or  Introducer deſerves the higheſt 


Honour and Rewards; his Art ſhould be 


purchaſed by the Public and laid open, ſo 
that a Number of Rivals may carry it ſoon 


to a neceſſary Height, and be ready to ſtock 
foreign Markets as fait as poſſible. It would 
be a great Injury to the Public that the new 
invented Cotton. Shag, or any of the Variety of 
new Articles daily produced in the weaving 
Countries, ſhould be confined tothe Inventor; 
and yet where the Fabrick is quite neu, he 
certainly merits ſome Regard from the Pub- 
lic; for Want of which, the Growth of our 
Manufactures was ever very flow, compared to 
that of France. | { 153%, 50 15 

Whenever an ingenious Art is introduced 
from Foreign Parts, and advances ſucceſsful- 


ly, no Encouragement is ſo effectual as to 


check the. Importation of the ſame Manufac- 
ture from Abroad, by railing its Price, which 
is one of the beſt Uſes of Duties and Cuſtoms. 
The exact Point of Time when this is to be 


done, depends on the State and Nature of 
the Manufacture. If laid too ſoon, the 


Artiſt will not be obliged to exert his Talents 
to excel, and the Nation may leave the Uſe 
of it from its Dearneſs; if delayed too long, 
| 7s | the 
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the Patience and Fortune of the ingenious 
Undertaker may be exhauſted, and the De- 
ſign given over, Next to khowiffp the 
Principles of a Manufacture, certain compen- 
ditus Methods are neceſſary to perform it 
with E gh to ex- 


xpedition. It is not enou 
ecute one Piece, as well ot better than the 
imported one, the more important Point is to 
execute theth by the Dozen, and this requires 
Length of Time and Practice. 

Amongſt Angle Inventions of Secrets, the 
boaſted Retnedies of the Faculties are tightly 
rewarded by Patent; it is unqueſtionably 

for the public Intereſt that the Inventors 
ſhould keep their Secrets to themſelves : Yet 
is there not an apparent Abſurdity in ſolliciting 
an excluſive P lvike e for the ſole making of 
what they ſay no pl. cati make but thom- 
ſelves; is it not defiring a Permiſſion from 
the King to keep their own Seetet? The 
common Argument runs for the preventing 
Counterfeits, And in this Light, the general 
Good requires they ſhould be indulged with 
a Patent, that all fmilar Ways of injuri 
the Health of his Majeſty's Subjects butt 
be reftrained to one, which is paid for, 
Sometimes the Diſcovery i is adjudged to have 
#eal Merit, and to be uſeful to the public 
Health. In which Caſe, the Parliament, 
in Lieu of a Monopoly, has thought proper to 
honour the Inventor with a Bounty, and to 


make a Preſcnt of the Remed Jy to the Pub- 
. 
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lic : As we have ſeen done with Relation to 


Mrs. Stephens's Cure for-the Stone, the uni- 
verjal Medicine of Dr. Ward, and formerly 
to the Inventor of a Specific for the Gout. | 

Patents are frequent for Books, which 
promotes the an and printing them 
Abroad, or in Scotland. In Works of more 
Expence than Invention, and where the Prin- 
ter rather than the Aurbor applies to the 
Public, perhaps this is the only practicable 
Method of ſecuring his Property. But when 
the Author has done a Work evidently Uſe- 
ful to the Pablic, and an Honour to the 
Nation, it were to be wiſhed he might at 
leaſt be conſidered as the Þrventor of a new 
Manufacture, and that Rewards for good 
Books were as common as for Medecines. 
Burnet was honoured with the Thanks of 
both Houſes for the Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, and Mr. Lock with a ſmall Bounty for 
his Treatiſe on Intereſt and Coin; beſides 
which I know of no public Notice ever 
taken of Authors, 

The ingenious Improvers of the Engine 
for extinguiſhing Fires, the folar and pocket 
Microſcope, the Air-pump, the reflefting 
Telkſcope, and of other Machines of curious 
Structure were properly indulged with Pa- 
tents. The Contrivers of the Fire-Engine, 
the Importer of the Ttalian Throwing-mall, 
and the infinite Numbers daily inventing 
Machines for ſhortening Buſineſs, have gene- 
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rally been recompenſed with a Patent; and 
ſome few, if the Machine was highly curious 
and uſeful, with a Bounty and Honours alſo. 
The Public can ſuffer nothing from a tempo- 
rary Monopoly of ſuch Machines; ſince one 
or two Perſons may eaſily ſupply as many as 
the Nation will require of each, and 

are Things in their own Nature durable, and 
of Uſe only in particular Places. Perhaps 
there are not more than two or three Throqw- 
ing-Mills in the Kingdom, nor above an 
bundred Fire-Engines, or a thouſand Water- 
Engines, (for theſe are rare except in Towns) 
and in general the higher Macbines (like the 
moſt perfect Auimals) are feweſt in Num- 
ber; ſome of them perhaps for the ſaine Rea- 
fon as Beaſts of Prey are obſerved to be 
fo, | 


A general D1sCOURAGEMENT to new 
ARrTs and DEs1GNns. 


INCE Men of enterprizing Tempers 
ahd public Spirit are the Sources of 
Wealth to a trading People, one would hope 
that the Laws of our State had provided 
ſome favourable Diſtinctions in Behalf of 
ſuch Men. In Holland Bankrupts retain a 
Tenth of their Eſtate and Effects, if the 
Defign which drew on their Misfortuge was 
greatly beneficial to the Public, Our Laws 
make 
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make no Judgment of Men's f#blic Virtues; 


Juſtice is impartial, and public Merit never 


atones for private Injuſtice. To Re 
Artiſts from diſtant Parts, and 


Machines and Inſtraments for any newT . | 


or great Deſign, is a Work of Expence, 
which none but Men of Fortune ought to 


undertake; but as it is a Work of Labour 


and Induſtry, we are only to it from 
the Neceſſitous. The Expente i is often greater 
than can be foreſeen, and reduces theſe Little 
Caeſars to the ſame 
Roman. Some accidental Diſappointment 
diſcovers this, juſt as the Empire is in View, 
'The' Man becomes a Banktupt, and, tho 


fo uſeful to the Public, undergoes the ame 


Fate with the loweſt "Retailer allowed by 
all to be a public Nuſance, who has per- 
haps gone on Enowingiy for a Number of 
Years, exhauſting a borrow'd Stock, by a 


Way of Life choke? his*Garms. | Nor is this 


all, the Artiſts are forced to retire, the De- 


| ſign, however uſeful, falls to the Ground, 


and is delivered to public Ridicule, under the 


Name of a Freie. 
| In what Manner ah Manrr By: forne 


Dorizs may be inhanced. 


0 ſtrong is the Turn of this Age to 
commercial Politics, that we have al- 


moſt introduced a new Criterion of Virtue 
„6.511 E and 
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(34) 
and Vice, regarding not more their moral 
Differences, than their Influence on Trade. 
No one has been yet ſo hardy, as to aſſert 
directly, that Virtue becomes Vice, when it 
contradicts commercial. Intereſts, or Vioe 


Virtue, by ſerving the Ends of Trade, tho 


ſome Authors have been ſo under ſtood. There 
ate however certain Applications of Virtues, 
that may render them more meritorious by 
ſerving . /octal Intereſts, as there ate alſo cer- 
tain neutral Inclinations, which, according 
to the Turn they take, may have the Effects 


of. Virtue or Vice, and perhaps really became 
moral under the Direction of the Srateſman ; 


But no Vice whatever can be beneficial to 
Society: All the Diſputes on this Head have 
ariſen from our miſtaking neutral Actions 


for Vices. 7 9 \ 9» 144853 444 L.A SLE 
Even religious Duties themſelves may re- 


ceive an higher Luſtre, and grow more di- 


vine by conſpiring to promote the Service of 
Man on Earth; to this the Divine has aſ- 
ſented in numberleſs Inſtances. In the 
Preamble to one of Edward the Vith's Atte 
it is ſet forth, that for the Encouragement of 
the Fiſheries, the Clergy of England did 
agree with the Parliament to augment the 
Number of, Fa/i-days. On a like political 
Argument the Clergy of Spain have lately re- 
duced theirs near one half, to leſſen the Im- 
portation of Bacalao, or Salt ſiſb, which 
yearly drew above a Million out of the Na- 
tion. 
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tion. And as White- wax or Bougie was alſo 
found an expenſive Import, the ſame Body 
ordered, that not more than twelve Flam- 
beaux ſhould bz burnt on the Funeral, or 
Anniverſary of any deceaſed Catholic, The 
Traffic in Indulgences from Spain to the 
Weſt-Indies having turned out a very benefi- 
cial Article in the Trade of the Nation, a 
certain Monaſtery there petitioned to manu- 
facture the Paper for them Duty free, in 
order to get the whole Trade from other 
Catholic Countries. A Prayer was likewiſe 
offered not long fince to his Holineſs, That 
for the promoting of Manufactures in Spain, 
the Number of Holidays might be leſſened, 
that certain religious Hcuſes, charitable 
Foundations and Monaſteries, wherein Num- 
ers were maintained in Idleneſs, might be 
diſſolved. It is a Point frequently urge d 
by Politicians and Divines, that the Pro- 
teſtant Religion is better calculated for Trade 
than the Catholic; and the ſame have ob- 
jected to the Metbodiſis that theirs is not a 
Religion for a trading People. The great 
and religious Mr. Boyle gives it as one 
Argument for propagating the Goſpel in fo- 
reign Parts, That if the Converts could but 
learn ſo much of Chriſtianity as to go cloathed, 
it would add greatly to the Sale of our Ma- 
nu factures. | 
As Religion has thus diſplayed her Good- 
will to Man by condeſcending to ſome com- 
"3 mercial 
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(36) 
mercial Ends, ſo Commerce has on her Part 
aſſiſted Religion. Many of our modern 
Churches owe their Being and Foundation 
to Taxes on Trade, not leſs than that grand 
Moſque built by Solyman the Firſt, from an 
Impoſition on all Chriſtian Commodities, 


which gave occaſion to an Obſervation, That 


the Sultan was reſolved to go to Heaven, but 


unwilling to put the Tzrks to any Expence 
in his Journey. 


Of Characteriſtic Qualities of Mxx 


and Nations, or General Turns 
of Mind, indifferent to VIRTUE 
or VICE. 


HE firſt Care of thoſe who found 
or direct States, ſhould be to diſco- 
ver the Caſt of Mind peculiar to the People, 
Country or Climate; for whole Nations 
have their conſtitutional Diſpoſitions, as well 


as Individuals, To give this national Byas a 


turn to Virtue or Vice, is in the Power of 


Laws and Cuſtoms. No Man nor People 
are poſitively good or bad, from Nature, but 


they haye the Seeds of ſome Virtues, as well 
as Vices, at their Birth, 


Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſit am, 
Rectique cultus Pectora robor ant. 


To bring out and unfold the one, and to 
| correct 
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correct the other, is the Part of Heroes and 
wiſe Legiſlators, Virtuous Inclinations may 
be made more uſeful, and ſome vitious ones 
les hurtfal by a proper Guidance. The Hi- 
ſtory of any Nation through a Succeſſion of 


Ages, is the ſuteſt Clue to direct us to find 


out this Turn of Mind, as the Series of any 
Man's Actions through Life, will beſt give 
us his real Character. Politeneſs, Trade, and 
the Imitation of the Manners of other Na- 
tions, may ſometimes obſcure the national 
Character, as Education and Good-breeding 
hide the Weakneſſes of Men, yet neither of 
them ſo far but that, at one time or other, 
they will be both diſcoverable to a common 
Obſerver. — Wee | | 
A certain Quickneſs and Sagacity in ob- 
ſerving Opportunities, and the Dexterity in 
applying them, made the Character of the 
old Ligurians ; 


Vane Ligur, Ge. 
Tentaſti Patrias nequicquam Lubricus Artes, 


When this was directed into the Road of 
Traffic, we ſaw Genoa, Florence, Leghorn, 


and Piſa, eminent in the commercial World; 


when it forſook that Path, they were the 
Peſts of Society for Piracy, Theft and Ra- 


pine, The haughty Pride and Gallantry 
of Spain, whenever it was turned to Arms 
produced heroic Soldiers and brave Adven- 


turers, This Temper well ſeconded brought 
2 2 
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to light a new World: But when not attended 
to, it relapſed into Indolence, Gravity, and 
idle Reverie. Their Character in the pre- 
ſent Age is © Gueuſer avec Gravite.” The 
Effeminacy and Softneſs of the Chineſe has 
for Ages been directed to ſeek Amuſement 
in the ſedentary Arts of curious Luxury, A 
deſpotic Power, and a Policy, corrected and 
adjuſted by the longeſt Experience of any 
Empire on Earth, has held theſe Nations at 
all Times ſteady in this one Track. The 
wily Spirit of the Africans raiſed Carthage 
to the Height of Commerce : In their Bar- 
bariſm they were cunning Thieves and expert 
Hunters, Saving of Money is a neutral 


Action. Where there is a natural Diſpoſi- 


tion to this, it may be made Avarice or 
Frugality : The former an inſatiable Deſire 
of getting, the latter a prudent Care in ſpend- 
ing. The ſtrong Propenſity of a Duzch 
Mind to get and keep, being well ſeconded 
by Laws, and confirmed by Education, pro- 
duces Diligence, Vigilance, and good ORco- 


nomy, from whence reſults national Tempe- 


rance in Food and Pleaſures ; an excellent 
Temper for Trade and Morality; for O Eco- 
nomy is the Guard of many Virtues, Vanity is 
a Turn of Mind to take a Merit to oneſelf 
from trifling Ornaments: Where this 1s 
national, it is a Foible of excellent Uſe ; 
the. Cuſtoms or Laws of that State will ſuf- 
fer it to exhauſt itſelf on Dres and Furni- 

ture. 
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ture. In this Road it is no longer a Vice, 
but takes its Rank amongſt the Half-Virtues. 
A national Groſsneſs of Underſtanding may 
be checked from finking into S/ — De- 
bauchery, and take a turn by flow Degrees 
to Method and Order in Buſinets; Luxury, 
or rather Delicacy, is the Character of the 
Afiaticks to a; Proverb. The Wiſdom . 
Eaftern Policy has ever favoured this, elegant 
Torn, Their Country is ſtill the Seat of 
Paradije and Pleaſures, and an home Mar- 
ket for above an Hundred Millions. . : 7 
Every trading State generally. contains all 
theſe Characters, either introduced by Com- 
munication. with other Nations, or., ariſing 
from the native Variety of Temper and 
Conſtitution ; yet above all, there will ever 
be ſome national Caſt viſibly predominant. 
That of the En gliſb ſeems to be Eafmeſs 
join'd with Spirit and Ambition; or to uſe 
Shakeſpear's. Terms, we are gentle, brave 
and generous. On one Side lies Good. nature, 
Courage, and a Love of Honour ; on the other, 
Cureleſineſi, Haugbtineſi, and a prodigal 
Difregard of Life and Money. If our Tem- 
per took the belt turn, the Qualities are but 
unpromiſing for a trading People. The com- 
mercial Stateſman, could only avail himſelf 
of our Love f Honour. Ambition rather 
than Induſtry began our Trade and foreign 
Diſcoveries. Other Nations, coming hi- 
ther by a Variety of Accidents, wrought 
* their 
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their Manufactures ede our 2 by 
whom we ſcorned to be outdone. Habit by 
trees reconciled us to Labour, and wrou ght 
Induſtry out of our native Perſeverance ; 


ot our own Ma RKETS. 


$ 


T May call thoſe our own n Markets, which 

continue in our own Power, by being 
ſubject to our Laws, and Parts of one Empire. 
Theſe are England, Treland and the Colonies. 
We may regard the whole as one Country, 
and the "Colonies as diſtant Counties 'of Eng- 
land, divided advantageouſly from the re 
by a large Tra&-of Waters, over which" all 
Trade and Intercourſe muſt be carried on, 
to the great Increaſe of ſhipping and maritime 
Buſineſs. Of all theſe Markets, and indeed 


of all our others, this Iſland is the firſt and 


grea'e't; the Conſumption of England, in' our 
own ManufaQtures and Produce, being ſaid 
to forty- two Millions, whilſt all 


du foreign Trade together amounts 


not to ſeven, of which Feland and the 
Colonies are more than half. Theſe Pro- 
portions, whether critically exact or not, 
let ve to ſhew us the Importance of our own 
Markets. Here no rival Manufactures can 
oppoſe us, and no Force or Cunning ſup- 
plant us. No ſevere Prohibitions can keep 
out our Commodities, nor , Duties 


be 


" Brit. Merchant, Vol, I. 
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be impoſed to raiſe their Price, and deen 


their Conſumption. 


Of ENGLAND. 


INCE Er land alone manufactures and 
conſumes ſo incredible a Quantity of 
N the firſt Regard muſt be paid 
to this Market. To — our Number 
of People, and improve the Value of our 
Lands here, muſt be our principal Care, 


ſince on this, all the reſt depend for Defence 


and Increaſe, At firſt Sight it may ſeem in- 
different, in what Part of this Kingdom the 
Manufactories are fixed, fince all refer to 
one Center: Yet on a further Obſervation 
we ſhall ſce the ſame Reaſons to prefer the 


Miadle of England to the Extremes, as to give 


England itſelf a Preference to its Colonzes. 
The moſt obvious one is, that the Means of 
Defence may be near at. Hand, to ſecure the 
Metropolis, whoſe Fate all the reſt of the 
Dependencics muſt follow, It is alſo for the 
Increaſe of the whole, that Trades which are 
not Local, ſhould remain, where Chance or 
Deſign firſt fixed them, (which is in Eng- 

land, and chiefly in the middle Parts) for 
there they will be carried on moſt advantage- 
ouſly. Manufactures, by their own natural 
Courſe, will ever remove from the dearer 
to the cheaper Places ; ours evidently tend 


F | North- 
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Northwards ; and if this natural Propenſion 
is aided ever ſo little by the directing Care, 
it will be neither a Work of much Time or 
Difficulty, to draw moſt of the remaining 
Trades into the North, or to Ireland z where 
even the Spittle- Fields Branch of Buſineſs 
would be carried on much cheaper, if that is 
all we are to regard. To raiſe new Towns 
by the Reduction of old ones, is not to in- 
creaſe our Strength; nor does removing our 
People, add to their Numbers. Whatever 
diminiſhes London, tends to the Decreaſe of 
the whole, A collected Body of Men makes 

eater Numbers neceſſary in the Nation, 
than if the ſame People dwelt in ſeveral ſe- 


-perate Places, For if the Quantity of Con- 


ſumption be ſuppoſed the ſame, yet its In- 
fluence on Trade is prodigiouſly advanced, by 
being all pointed toone Center. Small Towns 
find all their Conyeniences near them, and 
produce ſcarce any Effect further than about 
thirty Miles round, Whereas London puts 
the whole Nation in Motion. The Ex- 
tremes of the and, feel the Influence of 
this renowned Metropolis: Three or four 
thouſand Sail of Ships are required to bring 
Corn from the Eaſtern Coaſts; Coals from 
the Nortb; Salt, Tin, Lead and Fiſh from 
the VMeſt; beſides the infinite Numbers of 
Horſes and Land Carriages, which croud 


the Roads to this Capital from every Part of 


the Hand. Add that, by its Greatneſs, it is 
We. 1. = dg 
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become the Center of all foreign Commerce 
hither our Exports are ſent to be ſhipped, 
and from hence the Imports diſperſed over the 


Kingdom; ſo that it is a general Market and 


Magazine for the World; and occaſions 
more Buſineſs than fifteen ſuch Cities as 


_ Briſtol. The prodigious Populouſneſs of the 


neighbouring Towns, Villages, and Coun- 
ties, is to be aſcribed to this; and it is an 
Argument of its vaſt Importance to the na- 
tional Increaſe, that all the other Towns of 
England grow great, only in Proportion to 
their Connexions and Intercourſe with this. 


The CoLonits. 


PNG LIS H Colonies are Settlements 
of diſtant Friends and Countrymen, 
2 in various Climates, to ſupply the 
arent State with Produce or Manufactures 
peculiar to their Situation; and in return, 
to receive from thence every thing neceſſary 
for the more common Uſes and Conve- 
niences of Life. Thus one Part affiſts the 
other, by an Exchange of Wants, and all 
grow and encreaſe together. 


 Alterius fic 


. Altera poſeit Opem Res & conjurat Amice, — 


For many Vears after the firſt planting "H 


the American Colonies, all of them #ecerved 


F 2 even 
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even their Food, and moſt common Ne- 
ceſſaries, from England, or from the Weſt 
of Treland, in Engliſh Veſſels, At that 
time every Head in the Plantations contri- 
buted more to the Advance of our Rents, 
than it he lived in England; for he not only 
aſſiſted us by the Growth, Manufacture and 
Conſumption of all Neceſſaries, as a com- 
mon Inhabitant, but found further Buſineſs 
for the Shipping, by the Conveyance of his 
Food. After ſome Experience, this was 
found too ſtrait, both for them and our- 
ſelves. That Men may be encouraged to 
work, the Neceſſaries of Life muſt be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied ; and that they may work 


cheap, theſe muſt be fold ſo: As they 


came charged with the Expence of a long 


Voyage, and came at all only at the Uncer- 


tainty of the Winds, the Price of Proviſions, 
and of Conſequence that of the Returns, was 


raiſed to an exceſſive Height, It was there- 


fore thought proper io allow them to pro- 
cure Food and Neceſſaries amongſt them- 


ſelves, or from nearer Settlements, and this 


in their own Veſſels, the Strictneſs of the 


Navigation- Act being more agreeable to the 


haughty Spirit and comprehenſive Genius of 
one Man, than to Engliſh Eaſineſs and Ge- 


. nerolity, 


After this neceſſary Relaxation took ef 
ſect, we ſaw a quick and ſurpriſing Increaſe 
of the Colonies. Inſtead of Villages, to ſup- 


ply 
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py with common Neceſſaries, we ſoon be- 
eld large Towns, well filled with thriving 
Inhabitants, and calling upon England for 
large Supplies of the higher Manufactures. 
We were then convinced, how much better 
a Trade it is to cloath ten rich Cuſtomers, 
than to feed and cloath five poor ones, Thus 
far our Policy was right. Mankind are apt 
to proceed too far, in a Track at firſt ſuc- 
ceſsful : Purſuing the ſame Argument, we 
ſuffered them to advance to various Manu- 
factures of an higher Kind, ſimilar to our 
own, and no way neceſſary to the Increaſe 
of the whole. Every original Trade, beyond 
thoſe of Victualli ng, which the Colonies take 
to themſelves, deprives us of the Market for 
that Manufacture, and leſſens their own. 
For whatever impairs the capital Nation, 
diminiſhes the be? Market the Plantations 
trade to, beſides weakening the common 
Defence: And if to proſecute this, their lo- 
cal Trades are neglected or forſaken, the 
main Advantages are loſt, for which Co- 

lonies were at firſt founded *. | 
1R - 


Perhaps the preſent Riſe of Sugars is to be attri- 
buted to this, as well as to natural Accidents, Before 
we had a ſufficient Quantity of Land for Corn in Eng- 
land, how variable was the Price! how often exor- 
bitant | and always imputed to the Seaſons ! 


It is not without Reaſon ſaid, That the Wiſdom or 


Induſtry of Man may command even the Stars, or 
Seaſons. 
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IRE LAN D. 


RE LAND, differing ſomething in its 
Policy from a Colony, and pretending to 
be more nearly a Part of England, and claim- 
ing beſides the original Rights of a Kingdom, 
reduced by Conqueſt only to a Dependance 
on us, was firſt permitted to furniſh its own 
Markets with moſt Kinds of Woollen Goods, 
Linnen, Hats, Shoes, Stockings, Glaſs, Books, 
Iron and Steel-work, and Joys. The Silk 
and Cotton Trades are lately begun, and if 
the Genius of Manufacture continues its pre- 
ſent Influence there, we muſt not ex 
them to be long a Market for us in one ſingle 
Commodity. i 
If the Linnen Trade there had not ſuffered 
ſome ſmall Checks from our Jealouſy, Jre- 
land might have anſwered every End of a 
Colony, by making this Branch its peculiar 
or local ManufaQture, and reſtraining their 
Attempts, in all other Trades. The Diſ- 
couragements and growing Duties on their 
Linnen, has forced them to take up other 
Manufactures, as well as to return to their 
old Buſineſs of Vidtualling, in which their 
Sale being chiefly to France, or the Straights, 
and all Merchants being apt to buy where 
they ſell, they are induced to bring back 
many Commodities ſimilar to thoſe they 
| would 
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would receive from hence, if their Linen 
Trade was greater, and their others leſs. 


Of the VicruaLLIN S CoLONIEõ. 


HE Colonies which trade in Provi- 
ons, will be the firſt to follow the 
ande of Ireland; for Labour will ever 
be cheap, where Food is the Staple of the 
Place. New-England and Carolina have 
already, by our Connivance or W cut 
off our Market amongſt them, for many 
Kinds of Iron and Steel Wares, Gloves, 
Stockings and ſome of the coarſer Sorts of 
Moollen Stuffs ; proceeding ſtill forwards 
with Spirit, unreſtrained by the Execution 
of any Laws. As they now underſell us. in 
their own Markets at home, which are v 
conſiderable, - and it is the Nature of Ma- 
nufactures to advance and increaſe beyond Ex- 
Fation, and of all new Undertakers to 
improve their Art, they will in time over- 
flow into foreign Markets with cheaper and 
better Sorts than onr own; for cheap Goods, 
by Force or Stealth, will find a > Mares. 
New-England, like Ireland, might have 
ſettled cook with us, by their Tron, 
Flax, and Naval Stores, if their Induſtry 
had been ſeaſonably and ' properly directed, 
and at laſt perhaps it had been better to be ill- 
paid than whiolly to loſe the Market, 
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Some of the AxcumenTs for admit- 
ting theſe ENcROAcHURNTS re- 


futed. 


U R Inattention on theſe Points, our 
Want of Reſolution or of Power, has 

been defended by many, on this general 
Argument.— That as a rich and populous 
Country, uſually takes more for the Supply of 
its Luxuries, than a poor State for Neceſ- 
ſaries, we ought by all Means whatever, to 
promote the Riches and Increaſe of the Colo- 
nies : A large Town is a better Market to a 
Neighbourhood than a ſmall Village ; and a 
rich City than a Hamlet of Huſbandmen, 
This, I confeſs to be true, except where the 
City becomes rich by ſupplying all its own 
Wants; or the Town large, by taking in 
every Trade of the Neighbourhood, in which 
Caſe they are no Market at all. For this 
Reaſon, the Empire of China as rich and 
populous as it is, is no Market for the reſt of 
the World, eee 
Another popular Argument is, that, in 
Proportion as we allow the Colonies to furniſh 
themſelves with Conveniences, as well as 
Neceſſaries, they may afford their peculiar 
Produce ſtill cheaper to England; ſo that 
what we loſe in Manufactures, we may gain 
in Re-exportation of American * 1 

ö whi 


1 


„ee 
whilſt the Colentes from the Gronmth of a larger 
Quantity, would at the ſame Time receive 
4 Fery great Incrraſe. The: Force of. this 
if any thing, that, 
in our Policy, e to prefer the Inteteſt 
of the Weſt-Ingies to Gs of 
we allow them a double Advantage, (that 
of our Ma 


Growth of thein own): in Exchange fort f 
ſingle Benefit to ourſelves. Per be RE 
exportation of bulky: Goods, in Which Car- 


riage makes a cipal Part of the Value, if 
performed Faithfialy and in Engliſh Bottoms, 
might be a — Article; but, as it is 
known to be managed, all the Profits to 
England from re-exported / Sugars and Ja- 


bacco hold no Sort of P ion to the leaſt 
conſiderable. Manufacture. The very liweft 


Article of Claathing emp] many Thou- 
ſands, all living a Saia ma ing to our 
Rents — to the Worth — Lands, 
whereas the  Re-exportation is an uncertain 
Article, calls for few Hands, and ſuch as paſs 
not half their Time in England: Beſides, 


the Colonies, which interfere moſt in our 


Manufafures, furniſh us little or nothing 


for Re. ea portation: And, if we had ſtopped 


at the Point of Viclualling aformentioned, we 
might have.re-rxported as cheap as our N cighs 
bours,, who confine their Colonies s Juſt where 
ons: were rag „„ 
Ane -,23 n 2100 Fi Anale 


Wit. 


England, ſince 


nufattures, and the increaſeu 
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Another common Defence is, that it isa 
leſs Evil to give up theſe Mam: fact uret to 
the Plantations; than to ſuffet them to fetch 
them from our. Enemies, becauſe we ſupply 
the Plantation · Mana facturer with ſome Patt 
of his Wants, but an Enemy with none. 
No Man is further a Market to us, than as 
ome of his Wants employ ultimately Engliſh 
Hands. A Negro working naked in t 
Plantations, and fed on Antrituan Prodyce, 
—_ us no more than an Enetny'; for which 

eaſon, a Bounty was once propaſed for thoſe, 
who kept rome: than a certain Number of 
White Slaves in Proportion to Negroes. But 
if even theſe. were all fed and cloathed a- 
mongſt themſelves, it is the ſame Caſe to us 
as if they went naked: they are indifferent 
to the Intereſts of England, excepting that, 
we ate reſtrained to buy their Produce and 
pay for thei Labour. They act againſt all 
Fuſtice therefore; if they deal with our Ene- 
mies for our-ManufaQtures, whilſt we buy 
their peculiar Commodities ot them alone. 


In Bebalf of Ireland and Scotland, i: is 


urged with more Appearance of Reaſon, that 
to ſuffer them to raiſe new Towns, by the 
Introduction of Manufactures into a pour and 


ba, civiliatd Country, is in ſome Meaſure 
to raiſe a new Market for ourſelves; and for 
the 2obole. Since they, who before through 
Poverty or ſordid Ignorance, contented thern- 
ſelves with bare Neceflaries, will now * 

| only 
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only. wear the Manufactures of the Place, 
but call for others alſo, of various Sorts, as 
their Abilityto purchaſe chem increaſes ; at the 
ſame Time the whole Neighbouthood is put in 
Motion, and ſtimulated to better their Way 
—— . b e of Ing 
uftry mmerce. Thi Argument. 
in Part already. anſwered. Every Man 00 
ſocial Principles and an + humane Heart, muſt 
look with on a Country ai 
from Barbori/m,. 100 would gladly promote 
every Art that tends to poliſh and civilize 
Mankind. The Cultivation of Manufactures 
19 moſt -effetug] and ſure for. this Purpoſe, 


and if they could be reſtrained within theſe 


Limits, and ſtopped as ſoon. as this Effect 
e could. be no Harm 1 
ſpreading all our Manufactures over Scotland 
and Ireland: but Experience has taught us 
that no Manufacture can be confined to an 
home Sale; but will ſoon overflow its Bounds 
and prevent our own Trade. To raiſe thee 
People therefore from their Barbariſm, to 
throw ourſelves gradually into the ſame State | 


again, to rival our Growth, drain off our 


Nun, bers, and diſſipate our Strength, is too 
high a Strain of Heroiſm. ' Whilſt they con- 
fine themſelves to their loca and (preſcribed 
Trades, they help forward the Intereſt of the 
whole, and advance the Increaſe of their 


capital N Wie Force wit their N 1 
e 


Propoſal of a general Naturalization, few 


7 
| Upon the whole then, there ſtems to be 
an immediate Neceſſity to ſecure to our- 
ſelves thoſe Traces which the Colonies have 
not yet attempted,” and to reptels their At- 
tempts in ſuch, 25 they poſſeſs at preſent but 
in their Infancy. When Manufactures are 
once thoroughly fettled, it is dan At- 
and an intolerable Oppreſſion to de- 
ſtroy tbem. A rifing Trade is tafily and 
inſenſibly damped by Duties and Diſcourage- 
ments in its firſt Beginning. Whilſt the 
Hands are few and imperfec 
without Force be diverted to other Callings, 
and their Teachers invited home again. 
Many. of the Counties of England, are faid 
not to be above two Thirds inhabited, and 


that there is more Difference in the Price of 


Land, frequently in a few Miles Riding here, 


than betwixt France and Ruſſia. England 
calls firſt for a full Improvement. Every new 


trading Town here, makes a new Market to 


the Far armer, and doubles, nay ſometimes in- 
creaſes an hundred Fold the Rents to the 


Landbord. 


A General Miſtake with 23 to 
| the NATURALIZATION-BILL, a 


URIN G the Fenn raiſed laſt 
Winter, all over the Nation, by the 


c, they may, 


of 


e. 14 4 , . 
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of either Side the Queltion, deſcended to the 
Examination of Particulars. All our 
ments here in the Country, turned on the 
Increaſe of Numbers, the lowering Wages, 
and other general Advantages to the Nation, 


which raiſed the Queſtion to a Point of Im- 
portance it very little deſerved. Whenever 
any Matter debated in Parliament be- 
comes the Subject of popular Diſpute, 
through ſome unlucky Aceident, or the Arts 
of Oppoſition, it is very common for both 
Parties to loſe ſight of the main Queſtion, and 
ſpend all their Force on one of its ſuppoſed 
Conſequences, In this Caſe, the lower Claſs 
was moſt immoderately diyided, on the Sub- 
ject of lowering Wages. This was a Conſe- 
uence on all hands preſumed to follow; 

is was clear to every Man's Common: Sehſe; 
but popular Opinion is not always to be fol- 
lowed'for Common Senſe. The Senſe of the 
common People on the Points of Religion, 
Commerce, and Government was very diffe- 
rent from Common Senſe, before the Age of 
Luther, Rawleigh or Hambden. The Inten- 
tion of theſe Pages (after ſo many abler Hands 
have left it unnoticed) is to point out a freſh 
Error of the Common People, and to ſhew 
that amongſt the many beneficial Effects of a 
Naturalization Act, hereafter enumerated, 
this of Jowering Wages, would not unfortu- 
nately have taken place. Whenever a Que- 
ſtion gets amongſt the Vulgar, one ſingle 

| Ar- 
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Argument determines them, and that Argu- 
ment not unfrequently a fiogle Word. We 


are not to think it ſtrange that a Seneral Na- 


turalixation ſhould.: be be condemned by the 
lower Clak, when Words ſo unpopular as 
= Introduction of Foreigners and lowering 
ages, both awaked an editary: Averhon, 
= 1 Self- Intereſt. 

Let us reflect a little on the en Cir- 
cum , Whereon the Rate of * Wages in 
various Countries depends. When. this is 
diſeqyered, we ſhall ſee at once, $hat | 50 Act 
of a Legilature cap _ it. 1 i 


y 44% 1. 1 SF 


On the Price of Lax" 10 


1 


N dl Parts of the: World whanchep 
have. the Uſe: of Money, the Values of 
Lands Houſes, Proviſions and all Cormmo- 

_ follow the real or imaginary! Plenty of 

Wie may regard 3 a Commodity 
— the reſt, Fabi every Man will buy 
as cheap as he can, and therefore the -poorer 
Sort, whoſe Manufacture it is, are obliged 
continually to underſell each other. They 
who ſell cheapeſt muſt live, and they who 
muſt ſell only to live, are unfortunately in 
all Countries the greater Number, theſe will 
therefore fix the Price of the Commodity. 

The Price of a Day's Labour will be a Day's 
I Where F ood and Goathing: 
the 
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the Noceſſaries of a Day, are pute kad for 
little, thats Wages will be low, 0 or N 


e p Price of a Day's Neceflarles 
on the Pan Nager b inven „ If the 
Nation is invariable, or ad- 


mits of no 1 Inoreaſe, the appatent 
Plenty of Money will be ever the ſane, and 
the Prices of Proviſions, Cloathing, and all 
things continue for Ages unalteted. This is 
theCaſe wherever Commerce adds 
to the Stock, and is obſervable all over the 
boundleſs manufafturing Countries of ' the 
= As they are populous beyond Belief, 
have no Mines or Commerce, the 
uantity of e in Pr 
Wa 1 on and that very ſmall. 
Little of it is therefore given for Proviſions; 
the Produce of Lands yields little; Rents are 
low ; Houſes are built for little, and ſold and 
rented for little; and Money, being a moſt 
— Commodity / brings in an exorbitant 
y/ Hire or Intereſt, If there is any Dif- 
_ here in the Price of Labour, it is ever 
higheſt in the moſt populous Parts, where the 
Demand for it is greateſt, 
In commercial States the Caſe is ererfed 
Here the national Stock receives a regular and 
conſtant Increaſe, equal to the yearly Bal- 
lance of the Trade; the Prices of Lands, 
Houſes, Proviſions, and Labour conſequen ty, 
are in continual Advance. Rents of Lands 
are 


to People, 
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are high; and Money being, after every In- 
creaſe, leſs and leſs rare and valuable, brings 
in a Rent, ſtill lower and lower. Beſides 


this real Increaſe of the Capital, there is an 
imaginary one much greater, by the Uſe of 
public and private Credit, and the Neceſſity 
of Banks. Inland-Trade and Manufactory 
States require little or no Credit, but where- 
ever there is Commerce carried on, this can- 
not be avoided. In Holland every Branch 
of Credit, public and private, is in the Ex- 
treme. By a Note of the Bank, any Man 
may convert his Houſe, Land, or Goods, 
into Money, and ſend them to Sea, or to 
War. Thus the whole Purchaſe or Fee- 
ſimple of the Nation, is ever in Currency, as 
well as their real Caſh. Through this, the 
zdeal Plenty of Wealth is fo great, that it has 
been made a Queſtion whether there is actual 
Gold and Silver in the whole World to diſ- 
count their Bills and Notes. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, the Effect on the Prices of 
Commodities, Lands, Houſes and Labour 
is the ſame as if the whole Sum was really 
in the Stadt bauſe, or all the Soil of the 
Country under their Feet, ſolid Gold. The 
Direction of this national Stock centers in 
few Hands, and is kept continually in Sight, 
no Money being ever dormant, or out of 
Circulation. According to this apparent 
Plenty, together with he real Increaſe 2 


we Purpoſe Theſe arc 


private Ticket nl be create 


or high, and i 
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Commerce, the Price of nds, Houſes, Pro- 
viſions and Labour daily advatices, SJ. 
The Gi of Colonies is 


Evimmer eta 
yet. all their del Tae is, r In uld be, with" 
Parent-State. lere the oduct of their 
Soil and Labour i is ſen and ee the Re- 
turns made, but not in The Ven- 

Ar teceives other Comproditics,” Provifions 
or Manufactutes, ' which che Labourer muſt 


take as his pay. This being inconvenient, 


there is a Neceflity for ini ves 47 Credit 38 
to anſwer the 


Ends of Money: Thence atiſes a Power 


ſubje& to be abuſed b inordinate Men; and 


ſometimes through this 1 5 tit ious Coin, the 
imaginary Plenty of has fovelled” ito 
ſuch an Exceſs, that Wi ges and all other 
Commodities have grown' 0. an incredible 
Price. Here too, as in all other Counties, 
every Man not in Slavery, Babe 4 Day to 


earn a Day's Proviſion, which" dau "the "the 


above-mentioned' Abuſe, and the 

from which his Proviſion comes 5 Tam 

ariſes to a great. Sid, HEE 1 
This is the true State of Wages in ib 


Extremes of Inland Trade and "Commerce. 


i CY 


In Proportion © as Kingdoms 9 579 nearer 


that Proportion only.- N 
Laws can raiſe the Prices of any Cotnitiio- 


dities, or of Labour in a * State, 


| or 


rticularly full * 
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ot prevent their Advance i in ry commercial 


one. 

It is no longe r ok that in the 
Magus Empire 1 * Rate of Wages ſhould 
be ſo very low, that they could afford to un- 
derſell us here, in our own Inland Markets, 
if our Laws did, not prohibit their Goods; 
though their Manufactures would come to 
us charged with a Voyage of Twenty thou- 
ſand Leagues, a prodigious Land-Carriage, 
and great Duties both in the Indies and at 
unloading. In China they give not quite 
Tawo-pence a Day; in Famaica Five Shil- 
lings; in Barbadoes from Seven to Nine; 
the Commerce of France is to their Inland 
Trade as one to Twelve, ours as One to Six; 
that of Holland exceeds their Inland-Trade. 
The Price of Labour is proportionably diffe- 
rent; Frence gives from Five-pence to Eight- 
pence a Day, in thoſe Buſineſſes where we 
give from One Shilling to Eighteen-pence, 
and Holland from One Shilling and Eight- 

ce to Two Shillings, Two and Six pence, 
and Three Shillings. In each of theſe Places 
Wages continue advancing with the Increaſe 
of Commerce. In Spain the Price of Labour 
is low, Money a dear Commodity, Land 
cheap: In Genoa and the commercial States 


of 7aly all fluctuate with public Credit and 


Commerce. 


Dome 


ns 
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Some Refleions on un R 
CarITAL Srock. 1 * 
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AS not the happy 8 of Banks. 

degraded the Worth of Gold and Sil- 
ver more — the Diſcovery of the Indies 
And ſhould we not have been as rich as we: 
are now, and might not Trade have kept its 
Courſe, though America had yielded — 
Gold nor Silver, if Paper had at all times 
poſſeſſed its preſent Power to den In 
duſtry. | 

Intereſt of Money has been: regueat four 

Times within the laſt Century from Eight 
down to Three per Cent. (following Ho//and,at- 


tera ſhortIntepval,in cach Reduction) che Price 


of Land has riſen in the ſame Time from 
Eighteen to Thirty Vears Purchaſe: what 
will be the 4a Reduction of Intereſt, and. 
loft Riſe of Land? 

What would be the Effect of a Law to 
take away Intereſt ; and what was the Po- 
licy of Moſes in prohibiting all Intereſt 
among the Children of ra!“ 

Muſt not they who now lire at their Eaſe 


on the Intereſt of their Money, call it in and 


trade with it themſelves, by which every 
Man would be forced to Induſtry alike: Or, 
if they ſtill preferred a Life of. Eaſe, muſt 
they not lay it out in Land; and would not 
Land become an ineſtimable Poſſeſſion by 
the Multitude of Purchaſers? 


H 2 : Does 


tainted Credit and pr 
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Does not the Increaſe of all States depend 
on the Power te force, Labour, and does not 
the Uſe of Banks, with the y caxly Ballance 
brought in, velt e great Shares of this Power 
in private Hands, . raiſe an uſeful Ly o- 
portion betwant he Merchant, S| 
facturer, and his Workmen, who in a fr 
State can only” be forced to tabone for him by: 
Neceflity ? es 959 dyn on 5w ä lug. ba 
Arg ov Banks wie - great Fortunes more 
neceſſary in States of a republican Caſt, than 
in deſpotic Gbvornments? Money makes 
thoſe Men Slaves by Choice whom no Power 
could compel. aſtud 
Will not this Pomer of. the Pur/e neck. 
farily c States into ſome Form of a Com. 
mon wealth, for where Power is in many 
Rande there are many above Government? 
The Fower of creating Money being next 
to Empire, ought in all States that would 
preſerve their Form, as well as in de 
to be a public Truſt. 
The fame Arts which quicken the Growth 
of Plants, ſhorten their Duration: The In- 
ſtitution of Band is one of the Arts to which 
commercial States owe their ſpeedy Matu- 
rity ; and muſt not the ſame bring on their 
Decay? When by tlie long Uſe of an un- 
tous Trade, the 
multiplied to an 


national Stock comes to 


infinite. Exceſs above that of their Rivals in 
Commerce, as well 28 rage of the Nations 
'£6 ans 1105] __ 12 with 
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with whom they rn 2 not 2 Price po 
all Things riſe to-ſuc 
Manufactures can no lo 1 ky 

Are not Inland or 555 7255 States 
remarkably more ſecure and girth ble 
than commercial ones? And is it ndt owing 
ptincipally to this, that as che Stock of 
Wealth never viſibly: increaſes,” the Inhabi- 
tants of all Kinds are held on for Ages in the 
ſame Track of Induſtry and Morality, and 
Sons obliged to follow: the Trade of "their 
Parents 2 Subſiſtencgses i 546 2501 10! 

Are not the Eat. Indies the! lame in this 
Age they were three: thouſand Vears ago; 
as full of People, Buildings, improved Lands; 
the Place lf from whence every muſt 
come to be ſtiled curidus and rare; the Em- 
pire of China being ſtill called (without Hy- 
perbole) 4 fngle City, Tuelve Hundred 
Leagues in Circuit, whilſt Tyre, -Carthage, 
Corinth, Syracuſa, Alexandria; are no more 
than hiſtofical Monutments of the Inſecurity 
of Places depending on Commerce? 7 

As England is in its Government the 
happieſt Mixture of Monarchy and Freedom, 
ſo is there not in its Poliey the ſame due 
Proportion of 11 and OE! 
Greatneſs? and 10 


* 
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1 * 
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That no Act of a Legiſlature can 
prevent the Risx of Wacks. 


FT HE Principle on which the gradual 
I Riſe of Wages depends, falls not 
within the reach of Laus. It is interwoven 
with our Being and Conſtitution as a com- 
mercial State. Whilſt a Ballance is annually 
brought in from our Trade, whilſt Credit 
flouriſhes, and new Funds are yearly created, 
the Public muſt apparently grow rich, and 
where Wealth is plentiful it cannot be hid. 
The richeſt muſt be obliged to Inferiours for 
their Labour and Aſſiſtance; and as theſe 
are importunate, through Poverty, and con- 
tinually incroaching, they muſt gain upon 
the Eaſy and Indolent; for it is the Rich 
who firſt conſent to any Advance of Wages, 


nor can any Laws or general Agreements of 


Maſters prevent it. Wages have ever riſen 
ſince firſt our Commerce began, and will con- 
tinue to advance with the national Stock. 
The firſt Set of Laws for preventing this, 
are of a moral Nature, ſuch are thoſe enacted 
by our virtuous Anceſtors, to puniſh Idleneſs 
in the Poor, to reſtrain Drunkenneſs, and 
forbid extravagant Diverſions. Theſe were 
no Doubt, framed on the worthieſt Motives, 


and deſerve a more general Execution, To 


hold the lower Orders to Induſtry, and 
guard 
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ard the Morals of the Poor, on whom all 
Nato muſt rely for Increaſe and Defence, 
is the trueſt Patriotiſm; National Vices are 
ever at Strife with Laws; and Increaſe with 
Wealth; and national Reformations, are only 
in the Power of God. Laws cannot change 


_ Habits. Cuſtoms muſt. be altered by better 


Cuſtoms and better Examples. Our firſt 
Kings began their, Cares early enough, if 
human Foreſight could prevent or invert 
natural Conſequences. To reſtrain is eaſiet 
than to reform, as an Horſe is with leſs 
Difficulty held in than ſtopped from his 
Speed. One would think it poſſible to 
keep thoſe poor, who never knew what 
Riches were ; but to bring back. a People to 
Poverty and hard Fare, who have been uſed 
to a full Way of Living, is a deſperate At- 
tempt. ae 
A ſecond Kind of Laws to prevent the 
Riſe of Wages, are the old Rates yearly 
reprinted, and which the Magiſtrates are, to 
no Purpoſe, injoin'd to execute, appointing 
the Rates of Wages as in the laſt 7 
Theſe are of a more deſpotic Caſt : The Poor 
are Part of a free State as wel] as the Rich, 
and will not be kept at an undue Subordina- 
tion, The loweſt muſt live; but to hold 


Wages down to a Point beyond which they 


muſt never rife, whilſt every neceſſary of 
Life is daily riſing upon the Workman, is to 
ſtarve Induſtry and Idleneſs alike, The 


In- 
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Intention of Laws is to force out Induſtry, not 
to abate the Price of it: This is fixed by other 
Circumſtances. Lays'can'do no more than 
preverit or break temporary Combinations 
and Impoſitions of Workmen, which need 
not often be btoke this Way. ſince every 
poorer Man is a Check upon his Neighbour, 
The Price of a Day's Labout ought in Rea- 
ſon to be ſomething more. than a Day's Sub- 
fiſtence, to provide for Days when we can- 
not work, and for Children not yet able. 
All Chriſtian: Governments give an Ad- 
vantage to Induſtry and Frugality above Idle- 
neſs and Extravagance, There would be 
no room for Virtue, if there was no'Over- 
plus, which the Idle and Improvident might 
exhauſt, the Extravagant ſpend, and the 
Thrifty lay by. The Hope of Eaſe, how- 
ever remote or unlikely, is the Inducement 
to Labour. The Proſpect of a better way of 
Life in the Induſtrious, muſt excite Emula- 
tion in the Idle. e 22 


That Numbers do not cauſe a 
Repuction of Waces. 


T appears, from what has gone before, 
that the Rate of Wages depends on ſome- 
thing leſs obvious than Numbers. All Me- 
thods tending to increaſe the Capital, will 
alſo increaſe the Price of Labour and all Com- 
I. 1} 2 hw PG Cfials  Y : modities; 
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madities; and it has been demonſtrated by 


many of our Writers, that every new Sub- 
ject brings an Addition yearly to the Capital 
of two Pounds at leaſt*, A Multitude of new 
S bjects (if we could procure them) would 
make a very large annual Increaſe of the 
Stock, and very much advance the Price of 
Lands, Houſes, Proviſions and Labour; for 
wherever they are ſuppoſed to come from, 
they muſt pay to our Rents, wear our Ma- 
nufactures, and live on ſuch Proviſions as 
they find here; and it is evident to Common-, 
Senſe, that a Number of new Conſumers 
will raiſe the Prices of all theſe, and of La- 
bour at laſt, We have common Experience 
of this, from the Effects of the temporary 
Reſort of Numbers to a Country-Fair or 
Horſe Race; much more would it be obſer- 
vable if the ſame Concourſe was to continue 
there all the Year round. 

The Number of working Hands in this 
Kingdom, by the loweſt Calculation, ex- 
ceeds / Millions. From what Parts of 
the World can we conceive it poſſible to draw 
over a Multitude ſufficient to affect the 
Price of Labour amongſt ſuch Numbers An 
Addition of half a Million would ſcarce be 


felt. Whilſt the laſt JO, Edifts 


were in force, and our Kingdom laid open 
by a general Naturalization, it appeared, we 
did not receive annually above five Hundred 
Strangers; a Number too ſmall to deſerve 


| I Notice, 
Brit. Merchant, Vol. I, 
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Notice, or to cauſe the leaſt Alteration of Wa- 
ges, if Numbers could ever do that. Theſe 
new Comers to produce a general Abate- 
ment of Wages muſt be ſuppoſed alſo well- 
| {killed in every Trade, and to ſpread at once 

| all over the Kingdom ; for we find it im- 
1 | poſſible long to keep the Standard of Wages 

| 

| 


—_— 
— — 


— - ” — 
— — — — 
— 


in any one Trade or Place, below that of 
others. It is Reaſon ſufficient not to bring 
| up a Son or Apprentice to one Trade, that 
1 better Wages are to be got in another; and 
4/8 we daily ſee Manufacturers leaving the 
Places where Wages are low, and removing 
to others, where they can get more Money, 
"ll And thus all ſettle alike by degrees, the Effect 
"gl of Numbers being not to lower Wages, but 


as Experience has always ſhewn, to advance 
them. During the Wars in the Nether- 
lands, we are told by Strada, above an 
Hundred Thouſand Families took refuge 

in England; the greateſt Migration, except 

| that of the 1/raelites, recorded in Hiſtory, 
"ff 5 From theſe Strangers we derive the Com- 
1. mencement of Manufactures, and the Foun- 
1 dation of every Benefit of Commerce: yet 
the Abatement of Wages was ſo far from 

| being one of the Conſequences, that they | 
| roſe remarkably, advancing, in a few Years, | 
Mi from four Pence a Day to eight Pence. Pro- 
| 

| 


viſions fetched a better Price, Rents roſe 
with the Increaſe of Trade, and the Nation a 
began to flouriſh in Wealth and Arts. We 


are 
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are to expect no ſuch Removals in this Age. 
In Holland Wages have continued to advance 
with an uniform Pace, as their Numbers 
multiplied. England is at preſent fuller of 
People than in the Reign of Charles 1. yet 
Wages have riſen ever fince, with a regular 
Progreſſion, The Middie of the Kingdom 
is more populous than the Extremes, and 
Towns more than Villages, yet is the Price 
of Labour greater in them than theſe. All 
over the World Wages are higheſt (other 
Circumſtances being alike) in the moſt po- 
pulous Places. 


Some of the Reaſons why we are 
underſold by Francs. 


I. HE Capital of England is much fur- 
ther advanced than that of France, 
in proportion to the Number of People in 
each, through the earlier Date of our Com- 
merce, the longer Uſe of an extended Cre- 
dit, the Multiplicity of ideal Funds, and the 
unbounded Liberty of circulating Paper on 
private Credit: hence it is that the Materials 
for all Manufactures, and the Rates of La- 
bour are dearer here than in France, and all 
Proviſions near double. 
II. So fruitful is the Soil, and fo happy 
the Climate of France, that the Produce 0 
3 e | a 


Ga 
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all Quarters of the World may be raiſed there : 
Hence they have the Materials of many 
Fabricks at home, which we are forced to 
purchaſe and import, as the beſt. of Silk, 
Flax equal to that of Egyyt; and it is ſaid, 
Cotton too, in ſome ſmall Quantiries. 

III. Inland Carriage is near Sixty per 
Cent. cheaper in France than England; 
Goods paſſing as far as from London to Eain- 
burgh for five Shillings the long Hunted. 
This, in coarſe Woollen and Linnen Goods, 
has a conſiderable Influence on the Price. 

IV. On ſome particular Occaſiore, when 
it will ſerve their Trade, they take the ut- 
moſt liberty of debaſing their (on. It the 
Merchant Manufacturer ſells abroad for 
better Money than he pays with at home, 
he can afford to ſell for leſs of it: This 
Practice has its Inconveniencies, ſome of 
which affect not them, by reaſon of their 
Inland Situation and arbitrary Government. 
V. This populous and wide Empire ſub- 
ſiſted itſelf till near the middle of the laſt Cen- 
tury by an Inland Trade: Their Commerce 
and ſome of their Manufactures are but be- 
ginning to grow conſiderable. England muſt 
have fat down with a ſmall Share of the 
Trade of the World, if their Colbert and 
Lewis had been cotemporaries with Henry 
VII. Their ill Policy in religious Matters 
gave us ſome Advantages, and returned us 
in the S/ what they were beginning to 

| take 
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take from us in the oo/len, The Progreſs 
of France in the laſt is aſtoniſhing, for tho? 
they began it not to any Purpoſe. till near 
one Hundred and Fifty Years after us, yet 
they ſoon came up with us, and ſo nearly 


kept our Pace for this laſt Century, that 


they have given us from time to time as 
many Improvements as they have received, 
If they adopted our Drap de Londres, Sayer, 
Bayes and Serges, we derive from them our 
Alopines, Duroys, Serge de Niſmes, and a 
Thouſand Varieties of ſlighter Texture. This 
rapid Advance can only be attributed to the 
ſuperior Encouragement their ManufaQtures 
have received in their Riſe and Progreſs, 
from the noble Munificence of their Princes, 
and the Genius of their Stateſmen : Whilſt 
our rifing Trades were always left to ſettle 
themſelves, and the Undertakers met with 
neither Honour nor Bounty ; no, nor even 
the leaſt public Notice, from the Death of 
Queen EZzabeth to the laſt Revolution. 

VI. It was obſerved above, that national 
Turns of Mind have great Effects on the In- 
tereſts of Commerce, As Vanity is the ge- 
neral Character of Frenchmen, by the Con- 
feſſion even of their own Authors, ſo it there 
takes the beſt Track for the Intereſt of a 
manufacturing People, when it luxuriates in 
Dreſs, Equipage and Furniture. Profuſion 
and Drunkenneſs are the faulty Exuberance 
of Engliſh Eaſineſs and Spirit. Theſe two 


national 
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national Imperfections will bear no Sort of 
Compariſon, either in a moral or political 
Light. A Love of Elegance depraves not 
the Health, nor injures the Underſtanding ; 
if it may not be thought to refine both. 
Drunkennefs is hurtful each way; both 
ſhortening the Term of Labour, and hin- 
dering the Perfection of it. One half of our 
Life is loſt to the Public, and the other 
muſt be paid for ſo much the dearer, which 
doubles the Injury. It is not thoſe who are 
abſolutely idle that injure the Public ſo much 
as they who work but half their Time; ſince 
theſe being the greater Number, fix the 
Price of Labour, and the others have nothing 
to do with it. Further, the Paſſion for 
Dreſs cannot be gratified 'till a Sum is made 
up, and therefore the Deſire itſelf continues 
to produce Labour much longer than the 
Love of Liquor, which may be repeatedly 
indulged, as Wages are received, He that 
lays out his Money in Dreſs and decent Fur- 
niture, has a permanent Reward ever in 
Sight, to make him pleaſed with the paſt 
Labour, encourage his future Induſtry, and 
excite the Emulation of his Neighbour ; 
whilſt the unhappy Man who exhauſts in an 


Evening the Induſtry of a Week, annihilates 


the Reward of his Labour, and deadens his 
Vigour from the Loſs of Health, and the 
next Day's Diſſatisfaction. Exceſs and Luxury 
are tranſitory, and end wholly ina Man's M 
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and the Gratification of a perſonal Humour ; 
whereas Cloaths and Furniture make not 
only the enduring Riches of a Family, but 
contribute much to the public Honour and 
Strength. The Enghi/Þmarn's Vice calls for 
few Hands, at moſt the Ale-/eller, Diſtil- 
ler, Farmer and Maltfter ; the Frenchman's 
Indulgence finds Employment to infinite 
Numbers, and thoſe the moſt valuable and 
induſtrious Members of Society, the Clothzer, 
Weaver, Threadman, Sempſtreſs, Wool- 
comber, Joiner, and the other numberleſs 
Trades depending on Dreſs and Houſhold 
Furniture. 

VII. Temperance in Food, the general 
Companion of Neatneſs is another national 
Virtue of the French. We obſerve it there 
in all Degrees and Ranks of Men, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt. To live as we are 
brought up is no Puniſhment, and they can 
no more deſcend to a Change than we: 
A cheap and moderate Diet, which we 
ſhould call hard Fare, is what they prefer : 
Yet with this frugal living, there is more 
Work and better performed in a Day by the 
ſame Number of Hands there, than in Eng- 
land: This is notorious in the Paper Manu- 
facture in Picardy, where they fare hardeſt, 
We ourſelves muſt acknowledge they work 
as well in the North of England as in the 
Weſt or South, though their Diet is far more 
coarſe and ſparing, A Scotchman with 

| | Oatmeal 
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* Oatmeal and Water will be full as ſtrong, 
and travel as many Miles in a Day as an En 
ghſhman. | 29 
Entirely to change national Habits is per- 
baps impoſhble to any but Divine Power; 
yet one would think a ſuitable Degree of 
Encouragement and Honour might give the 
Ambition of the Vulgar a better Turn, and 
excite them to excel each other in Cloaths 
and Houſhold Ornaments, The proper 
Effect of Wealth ought to be Refinement ; 
higher Degrees of Humanity and Virtue, with 
more agreeable Manners. Vices themſelves 


are civilized and refined away by Politeneſs, 


the Attendant of Opulence. . The Vices of 
the lower Orders are not far fetched, nor 
all national, Every Man copies from the 
next above him in Circumſtances, and fo 
up to the Originals; not an Extravagance 
of the Country but 1s derived from Town. 
There are a Set of Laws not made for 


Gentlemen, though it is their Example that 


makes them neceſſary. Tippling in an Ale- 
houſe may be puniſhed, but not drinking in 
a Tavern; Bawdy-houſes may be ſearched, 
but not Bagnio's; and fo in every other In- 
ſtance the Laws themſelves vindicate our 
Tyranny over the Poor, by preſcribing them 
ſtraiter Rules of Morality ; the Magiſtrates 


have at all Times ſo underſtood them, ſome 


for want of Senſe, and ſome for want of 
Power to let the World know they are 
__ capable 
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capable of another Interpretation. Indeed it 


requires not an equal Degree of Senſe to un- 
derſtand chem in that other Manver, as of 
Power to execute them. No common Power, 
nor leſs than that of the Author of Amelia 
can do this: This Gentleman will be always 
in the right, and be ſure of a Majority on 
his Side againſt polite Numbers and pernici- 
ous Faſhion, To follow the Example of 
ſo fine a Gentleman as Harry V. would be 
low in the preſent Age, but we have a Ma- 
iſtrate with a better Title to Complailance 
and Submiſſion. Public Praiſe gives a Power 
greater than Kings canfer in their Come 
miſſions; and this admired Writer has now 
the ſole Means of Authority over Gentle- 
men, which perhaps no other Magitirate in 
the World ever had; for he is the firſt who 
ever joined Propricty in active Life as a civil 
Officer, with acknowledged Superiority as a 
Man ot Genius, It is ſomething unaccount- 
able that the Vices for which 1 think my 
Servant uſeleſs, ſhould not diſgrace me, or 
much hurt my Character in the Judgment 
of many ſenſible Men, and of all Women 
without Exception: Perhaps, as Mr. Hume 
tells us, the Opinion of the Age, &c. or 
Agrecableneſs is the Teſt of Morality ; if it 
be, theſe are really almoſt not Vices: But 
how long may we expect that State to ſub- 
ſiſt, where there is almoſt a Majority againſt 
its Intereſt? | | 
pb K | That 
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That neither our Number of Pzo- 
PLE, or of WORKMEN, our TRADE 


or Ricks are decreaſed of late 
Years, 


H E Riſe of Wages within theſe laſt 
thirty Years has been by many im- 


puted to a Decreaſe of our working Hands; 
yet I never heard it aſſerted, that all Trades 


wanted Hands, though it is undeniable that 
Wages have riſen. proportionally in all. This 
refers us to ſome more general Cauſe, which 
can be only one of thoſe formerly mentioned, 

It is a known Maxim in Manufactures, 
that in the Infancy of a Trade, whilſt few 
Hands are employed, a few will be thought 
too many, and when many come to be 
wanted, many will ſeem too few. One 


Scarcity of Hands to this Cauſe ; for which 
indeed there ſeems to be better Reaſon. 

The Advance of Proviſions all over the 
Nation is a Demonſtration both of the In- 
creaſe of our Numbers and capital Stocks; 
the Increaſe of Wages diſcovers that theſe 
Numbers have full Employ; and if Wages 
are moſt riſen in thoſe Branches wherein 
we are ſaid to be underſold, this is a Proof 
that our Trade is moſt increaſed there, Ge- 


neral 
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neral Calculations confirm theſe Suppoſitions, 
moſt of them agrecing that the Nation is 


grown more populous by above a Million 


within the laſt fifty 'Years. 

To keep a ſtrict Eye over our Numbers 
is a Caution of the higheſt Policy, that time - 
ly Remedies and Counſels may be applied 
in our Progreſs or Decay. It would be eaſi- 
er to review the whole Nation to an Exact- 
neſs annually, than the ſingle City of London, 
by a very obvious Method; for if every Pa- 
riſh was directed to ſend the yearly Amount 
of their Births and Burials to the Receiver 
along with any one Payment of the Land- 
Tax, and theſe were tranſmitted to the 
Lords of Trade, a few Hours Trouble would 
ſerve to give us an yearly State of our Num- 
bers ſufficiently near the Truth. In this I 
can ſee no more Preſumption than in what 
we have ſo long practiſed for the City of 
London. | 2 | 

If we take a View of thoſe Towns where 
the Si and Cotton Trades have ſettled 
themſelves, we ſhall find there ten Maſter 
Manufacturers for one in the Space of a few 
Vears, and five times the Number of Work- 
men. Theſe Towns owe their Greatneſs, as 
well as the Nation the Trades here mentioned, 
to the public Spirit of two or three Men in 
each, who deſerve the utmoſt Gratitude 
from their native Place as well as from their 


Country, though they ſeldom are taken the 
K 2 leaſt 
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leaſt Notice of, or their Merit acknowledged 
by either. As private Men grow ich ſome- 
times by the public Lois, ſo in this Caſe the 
Multitude of haſty Rivals and new Maſters 
often ruin p'ivate Men to the public Pro- 
fit. Trade like Manure ſerves but to corru 
the Ground, and raiſe an hurtful Exuberance 
of Vegetation, whilſt it remains in an Heap: 
It is by ſpreading it that we inrich the Soil, 
A Trade in a ſingle Hand ſeems but ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport one or two, but as it breaks 
and divides, we fee it grow enough to feed 
Thouſands, This ſpreading of Trade and 
multiplying of Maſters has fo aſtoniſhingly 
enlarged theſe Citics of Jate Years, and in- 
creaſcd the Numbers of Workmen. 

A further Argument that theſe Trades 
(which are confiderable Branches of our 


foreign Commerce) have had a prodigious 


Growth, is the continual and great Increaſe 
of che Quantities of raw Silk and Cotton 
yearly imported to ſupply the Workmen, 
and yet more is called tor. 

As here are no compulſory Laws to con- 


fine Artiſts within their own Pariſh, or pre- 


vent their removing any where within the 
Kingdom, or even to Jreland, and the Colo- 


nie at their Fleaſure, we are to expect, that 


Trades will ſhift their Stations, Each Town 
regards itſelf as a foreign State, in competi- 


tion with all the reſt of the ſame Trade 


throughout the Nation, Hence they eniice 
away 
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away Workmen, rival, ſupplant, and un- 

derſell one another like Enemies, and 
this Contention of Parts the whole ſubſiſts. 
The Quantity of Labour wrought in the 
whole Nation makes its Wealth; whilſt this 
increaſes, our Trade increaſes as well as our 
manufacturing Hands, Exports, and Ship- 
ping. Whether the Ballance of Trade in 
our Fayour riſes or not, is not very material, 
ſo that it be not againſt us; for it is the 
Largeneſs of the Sams brought to Ballance, 
not their Difference which . great Trade. 
There is ſufficient Reaſon to believe the 
Weollen Manufacture as well as the Silk and 
Cotton greatly increaſed of late Years, how- 
ever it may have changed its Reſidence, In- 
clofures being grown almoſt general, the Far- 
mers pr te a larger Breed of Sheep, one 
Fleece of whoſe Wool is equal to three or 
four of the former ſmall Kind. No: with- 
ſtanding this Increaſe of Wool, and that we 
have had no Diſtemper amongſt the Sheep 
for eight or nine Years, and that the Quan- 
tity of Packs imported trom Ireland, Scot- 
land, Spain, and Barbary every Year, in- 
creaſes, yet we ſee the Wool is all wrought 
up, and the Price rather advances, and more 
is daily wanted than can be procured. Thus 
as we have ſeen, all our Staple Trades are 
greatly extended and advanced; we have alſo 
invented or imported a Variety of new ones, 
particularly in the Toy- Manufacture, to which 
| alone 
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alone Birmingham owes. its vaſt Increaſe of 
late Years. 


The Richneſs of our Apparel and Houf. 


hold Furniture, the Increaſe of our publick 
and private Buildings for Uſe and Diverſion, 
the 8 of Intereſt and daily Advance 
of Lands, our growing Luxury in Plate and 

Jewels, all concur to prove our Vitals ſtrong 
and our Wealth increaſing z nor 1s there in 


any Part of England a Fall of Rents, Lands, 


Houſes, Commodities, or Wages: So that we 
may reſt aſſured one Part of the Kingdom does 
not grow rich at the Expence of the reſt. 


Of the QuariTies which give a 
Right to Society. | 


; 


Owever particular States may think 
proper to confine their Favours, no 
private Laws can deſtroy a general Right of 
Nature; Man has a natural Right in all hu- 


man Society, till he himſelf has forfeited it 
by ſome open Act or avowed Principles, in- 
compatible with ſocial Peace and Security. 
To be born on a certain Spot is an irrational 


Diſtinction, a Privilege as inſignificant as it 
is accidental. An Education in conſequenco 
of our Birth, may, I own, give ſome Security 
of our ſocial Principles; but certainly Reaſon 
may be ſuppoſed to convince as ſtrongly as 
Education can incline, Reaſon and * 
enſe 


E/ Ejxi an”  Þ _ 


3 
Benſe may inſtil a Love of one Form of 
Government rather than another, a Zeal in 


Defence of one Religion and one Set of Laws 


in Preference to all others, which Diſpoſitions 
are not always drawn in with the firſt Air 
we breathe. Theſe Qualities are more eſſen- 
tial to the Safety of Societies than Birth ot 
local Merits. 3 
Commercial States which would increaſe 
as well as be ſecure, call for further Qualities 
fill, in the next Degree as eſſential as a Con- 
formity in political Principles, and infinitely 
more conſiderable than Birth alone. Induſtry, 
Ingenuity, Sobriety of Life, good Oecono- 
my, and a peaceable Demeanour ſhould give 
every Man the Rank of a Native in a trading 
State, where ſuch Qualities alone denomi- 
nate a good Countryman. = 


Of Rxrt1G1ovs and CIVIL Powes, 
and LiszaTy, 


FAIVIL Societies are properly concerned 

only in our ſocial Principles; religious 
ones in their Purity are piivate, and affect not 
the State but to ſtrengthen the Obligations to 


Morality. The chief Diſtinction of civil 


and religious Power conſiſts in this: One com- 
mands or forbids certain outward Actione, 
in a compulſory Way, with Threats of im- 
mediate Puniſhment,; the other recom- 

mends 
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mends in the Way of Perſuaſion certain ins 
ward Affections and Thoughts of Mind with 
Aſſurances of future Reward or Puniſhment. 
Theſe Affections of Mind muſt be ſuch as 
will produce Actions beneficial to Society, 
and reſtrain the contrary. A further Diſtinc- 
tion is this; the civil Power found its Laws, 
on the general Reaſon of Mankind; Religion 
applies to each Man's particular Reaſon, for 
it can have no Force but where there is 
the Conviction and Aſſent of the Iadivi- 
dual, 


. Volentes 
Per populos dat Jura 


Civil Liberty is the Power to do what we 
ought by the general Law of Reaſon, and the 
not being forced to do what we ought not. 
Religious Liberty is the Power to believe and 
worſhip, as our private Reaſon inclines us to 
think we ought. Every Member of Society 
has a Right to both theſe, except it is ſuſpec- 
ted that the Law: of his private Reaſon, either 
in religious or political Matter require Affec- 
tions of Mind, or Actions ruinous to that 
Form of Society or Religion, 3 
A Mabometan thinks it meritorious to deſ- 
troy a Chriſtian, a Jeu has a national Aver - 
ſion to Chriſtianity, a Catholic has ſworn an 
inveterate Enmity to Proteſtants, Theſe are 


therefore very dangerous Inmates in a Society 


(8) 


of Chriſtian Proteſtants, An Atheiſt has no 


inward Belief or Perſuaſion, a Deiſt laughs, 
at all Forms, an Heathen deſpiſes the Simpli- 

city of the Chriftian Faith, All theſe are 
| unſafe where there is any ſincere Regard for 
a national Religion, ſince by Degrees, their 


very Indifference muſt weaken it. A Spa- 


niard loves abſolute Monarchy, a Chineſe the 
deſpotic Form, a Dutchman the Republican : 
A great Number of whom would not bede- 
ſirable in a limited Monarchy, | 
Mr. Locke is of Opinion, that all who can 
give the Security of an Oath, not to diſturb 
the Form of Government or Religion, may 
be ſafely admitted into any Society; he ex- 
cludes only the Catholic and Atheiſt ; the 
former becauſe h- can give no Oath that will 
be binding, except in a Catholic Society; the 


latter becauſe he can give no Oath at all. 


The Practice of States is different; has any 
Society ever admitted all the diſagreeing Par- 
ties and Principles abovementoned in any 
great, Numbers, on the bare Security of an 
Oath? Or would it indeed be ſafe or adviſe- 
able, conſidering how frequently Oaths are 
violated at every Call of Ambition, Intereſt, 
Religion or Power, ere in Chriſtian 


Countries. 1 
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Of the Policy of Ex6LanD. 


AUR Laws of Joleration allow a full 
religious and civil Liberty; no Fo- 
reigner ever felt the Weight of Tyranny here, 
or the Terror of ecclefaſtical Power. Our 


Policy has ever been in all Points rational, if 


not too good- natured. Foreigners of all Na- 
tions and Religions, Ferws, Turks or Heathens; 
Natives of England of all Sects and Beliefs 
or of none, Atheiſts, Deiſts and Sceptiſts ; 
Men of every Variety of political Principles 
are all equally admitted to aur Society; we 
even ſuſpect no Violation of our Security from 
our /worn Enemies, if they are Poor, as if 
Poverty was any Security againſt bad Princi- 

ls, or the Inſtruments of all ſudden Revo- 
ſotiöns were not always the Poor: Nay a 
Catholic ever ſo rich in Money may trade and 
en'oy his Fortune in as great Security here as 
in France. Our very Favours, our Honours 
and Employmenis are open to all, for ſuch is 


the Latitude of the Oath, (if not to mention 


how low the Security of an Oath ever ſo 
rift would be in Fg/and) that a Deiſt, an 
Heathen, an Atheiſt every Sect of Proteſtants 
may repeat it and hold an Office ever ſo im- 
portant, equally wich the warmeſt Friend to 
our Government and eſtabliſhed Religion. A 

Diſtinction 
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Diſtinction meerly buman'its a Chriſtian ce. ö 
remony, being annexed to the Oath, renders 1 
it obnoxious to the Catholic, and long inay 1 
it continue ſo: But it may be feared; that {4 
they who are taught to trifle with an Oath | 
of general Obligation may in Time be allow - 1 
ed a femporary Diſpenſation for the Teſt. 1 
However the 7%, ſhould it retain its Power 
in theſe looſe Days, ſecures us only from the 
Admiſſion of Papiſts into Ofices: A Point 
full as important as the Debate upon the Teſt 
Act, was paſſed without Notice in the Bill 
' for naturalizing all Natives of the Planta- 
tions; for by this, every Catbolic of Ireland, 
whenever he pleaſes to come over, receives 
all the Birth- rights of an Engliſbman without 
any Exception, and from thence it is that 
ſuch Numbers annually tranſport themſelves 
hither, and crowd up to the Metropolis. 
One would hope the Numbers are much ex- - 
aggerated in many of the printed Accounts. 
For two or thtee Authors of Credit have aſ- 
ſured us they amount to 7p hundred Thou- 
and in and about Lendon, and are chicfly 
Men; and according to Dr. Short's laborious 
Calculations, the whole Number of Inhabi- 
tants there, including Men, Women and 
Children, are only x Lundred and Ninty-nine 
Thouſand: 8a ws the Catholics are tnore 
than half the male Inhabitants ; and if any 
| Gueſs can be made from the Number of Exe- 
rutious hey ate certainly much more than 
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half the bad ones. Their Increaſe might 
eaſily be prevented, if all Workmen who 
come over fiom Jrela d were obliged tor the 
future to take the Te/? befor: the Cuſtom- 
Houſe-Officer, or the next Magiſtrate at 
their Landing. Perhaps it is for the Intereſt 
of the proteſtant Party of Ireland, that as 
many Catholics as may be ſhould be drawn 
off, till there remains a full and ſtrong Ma- 
jority on the Proteſtant Side there, and this 
could be no Detriment to England, nor ad- 
miniſter the leaſt Ground of Fear, if they 
kept at a Diſtance from the Capital, for. a 
Majority of Catholics in London, 1s certainly 
more to be regarded than in Ireland. 

As Things now ſtand, the Increaſe of our 
avowed Enemies gives ſome Room to foreſee 
a forcible Overthrow of our Religion and 
Policy, as the Increaſe of Deiſts and of Sets 
indifferent at leaſt, it not Enemies to the 


eſtabliſhed Church, and of Conſequenee to 


the Form of Government, muſt draw on 
a general Weakning and gradual Declenſion 
of both, if they are not in their own Nature 
immutable and eternal, 
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Of ſome Inconvexiancss which . 
a General Naturalization Act 


would remove. 


*. fh&6 | 6 

'T Otwithſtanding that by the preceding 
| Account, our Laws of admitting; 
Foreigners of different and difagrecing Prin- 
ciples in Politics and Religion are already too 
eaſy, and much more ſo than thoſe of any 
Cbriſtian Monarchy upon Earth, yet there 
are ſome Inconſiſtencies in the Statutes con- 
cerning Aliens, which bear as hard on our 
Friends as our Enemies ; indeed they rather 
affect thoſe molt ſeverely whom we ought to 
admit on the ealicit Terms. | 1 

I ſhall not mention the double Duties on 1 
Merchant Strangers, the Laws againſt their 4 
exporting Money, trading in the Colonies, 1 
or ſelling Wares by Retail, becauſe theſe and 1 
many more ſevere and partial Statutes, are -. » {|} 
the Remains only of that inhoſpitable Tem- 1 
per, a Charaſteric of our Nation ever ſince 1 
Horace, who ſtiles us Brittanos boſpitibus 
feros ; a Character almoſt worn out by poli- il 
ter Manners. Beſides, moſt of theſe Laws 

are forgot, repealed, or left unexecuted thro' 

the Humanity of Common Senſe alone, or 
the opener Genius of Commerce. 
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I. A Foreigner unnaturalized, whether 


Prot:ftant or Papiſt, is incapable of receiving 


Lands or Effects by Demiſe ; the immediate 
and common Conſequence of which Law is, 
that the Perſon who intends to diſpoſe of his 
Fortune to an Alien, converts it into Money, 


and this the Alien receives and returns it to 


his own Country ; whereas it he might have 
received it in Effects or Lands he would have 
{taid and traded here, or ſpent it, or veſted 
it in our Lands or Funds, if he could have 
done either on equal Terms with the Na- 
tives. This muſt be a bad Law becauſe it 


gives an Advantage to moveable Goods above 


Lands. It way be bad Policy to lay Dif- 
ficulties in the Way of removing, a Fortune, 
but it is ceriainly worſe to make it not only 
preferable but neceſſary to carry away our 
Subſtance. ADemzſes are ſeldom altered on 
this Score, the Effects intended to be de- 
miſed are turned into Money in the Donor's 
Life- time, and never fall to the Heir at Lau: 
or the Crown, It may be cqual to the State 
in whoſe Hands its Lands and Effects remain 
(ſince double Taxes and the Teſt ſecure us 
from Papiſt Freeholders) it they are ſuch as 
oven the fame Principles with the beſt of the 
Natives, and are Engli/ Subjects in all Re- 
ſpects but Birth. The Tediouſneſs of our 
Forms, and the Ignorance of our Cuſtoms 
gre ſufficitnt to deter a Stranger from at- 
tempiing a private Naturalization, None 
; | can 
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can judge of theſe, except he will for the 
Time ſappoſe himſelf in a foreign Country, 
amongſt entire Strangers. This is ſufficient 
to prevent the Rich, who generally prefer 
their Eaſe to all other Conſiderations: But 
the Expence is a ſerious Article with thoſe of 
moderate Fortune, who are by far the greater 


Number, and are annually obliged to fend 
away their Wealth and Effects on this very 


Account. | 

II. Corporation-Laws are trifling Re- 
ſtraints in Appearance, yet trifling Reſtraints 
retard the Growth of Cities : And that fo 
effectually and certainly, that there is not a 
ſingle City in England at this Day on the In- 


creaſe; whillt moſt of our free Towns, tho” 


with manifeſt local Diſadvantages get all the 
Trade from them, and daily advance in 
Wealth and Numbers. One would think 
this might open our Eyes and lead us to 
remove every Reſtraint however trifling 
vn the Growth and Increaſe of the Na- 
tion. 1 

III. A foreign Artiſt or Workman, 


through Sickneſs or Accident, may be 
brought to ſudden Diſtreſs, before he has, by 


a legal Service, or other Means, acquired a 
legal Settlement: If his Maſter ſhould prove 


ſo inhuman as to deny him Aſſiſtance, the 
_ Pariſh by no Law can be obliged to 


Provide for him, and he may perith for 
want of Support: This is a Cafe barely poſ- 
| ſible, 
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ſible, but that it is poſſible, is Diſcouragement 
enough to Strangers: A very flight Altera- 
tion in our Poor's Laws may make it never 
poſſible, The Intention of the harſheſt of 
our Laws is not that any ot the Poor ſhould 
ſtarve, but that the Expence of relieving 
them ſhould fall on thoſe who have had the 
Benefit of their Labour, Thoſe of our 
Towns which have Openneſs of Heart enough 
to admit Foreigners, ſeldom are deficient 


in Generoſity to their Diſtreſs; yet the 


Laws of all States ſhould provide for the Du- 
tics of Humanity, that Men may feel an 
Obligation to them, without queſtioning 
their own Goodneſs of Heart. In this Al- 
teration Catholics perhaps may be excepted ; 
for Proteſtant Workmen are at leaſt as good 
as them; and there ought to be as man 
Diſcouragements, one would think, in the 
way of poor Catholics as rich ones. 
IV. Our Laws relating to Strangers ſeem 
to take care only for Merchant-Strangers, 
An Alien Merchant may ſue on a Bond, or 
bring his perſonal Action for a Noi e, or other 


Debt, ariſing in any mercantile Tranſaction, 


but it is not quite clear whether any orber 
Foreigner unnaturalized would be allowed to 
do this; and till leſs, whether a foreign 
Workman being obliged, through the In- 


Juſtice of his Maſter, to ſue for his Wages, 


or forced by any other Oppreſſion to bring 
a his 


; 
4 
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his Act ion, could be relieved, as the Law 
now ſtands. 1 2 


Some of the good Conſequences of 
admitting Foxticn PRorzs- 
TAN Ts on eaſier Terms. 


HO UO according to our ſanguine 
1 Expectations a Naturalization Act 
would not have been attended with every 
kind of Advantage to the Nation, nor 
brought hither at once infinite Numbers 
of Workmen, ſo as to cauſe a Reduction of 
Wages in any Degree, much leſs to bring 
them below the Standard of France, yet 
the Propoſal had at Bottom a Force to ſup- 
port it, and went upon ſound Policy. | 
I. One of the firſt good Effects of ſuch a Bill 
is the redreſſing the Inconvenienęies mention- 
ed in the laſt Eſſay, which would both cauſe 
a large yearly ſaving to the Nation and invite 
over Strangers of Subſtance to ſettle here, at 
leaſt induce ſuch as had gained their Fortune 
in England, to ſpend it there: beſides this 
it would remove the Hardſlips under which 
foreign Proteſtant Workmen may ſuffer. 
II. Populouſneſs from Strangers is both an 
Indication of the Increaſe of any Town or 
Country, and an Earneſt of ſtill greater ad- 
vances. New Comers leaving their Country 
either by Choice or Accident, bring with them 
| M not 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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not only their Wealth, and moveable Goods, 
but (what is of more Conſequence) the 
Knowledge of whatever is wanting or a- 


bounding in their own Country. Through 


this Intercourſe, new Branches of Trade are 
found out, and new Markets diſcovered tor 
our Native Commodiucs and Manufac- 


_ tures, 


III. Every new Hand adds a Value by its La- 
bour to ſomething or other leſs valuable before, 
each new Comer increaſes the Home Market 
and raiſes the Worth of our Grain, Manufac- 
tures and Lands; the leaſt Addition to our 
Numbers does this, and the Act in Queſtion 
would have yearly added ſome, and laid the 
Way open for a daily Supply, the Stream, 
though ſmall and filent, would have been 
perpetual, It is the Nature of Mankind to 
ſet a Value on Things in proportion as their 
Hopes and Fears have been raiſed about 
them, We may find it ſome Advantage to 
let the World know, we think it a Privilege 
worth conteſting to have the Name of Eng- 
liſhman : It that be all the foreign Artiſt 
would have gained ; but perhaps he may 
think that not to have obtained what has 


been asked for him is to take ſomething from 


him. 

IV. Foreigners either find or fancy Diffi- 
cultics in ſettling here ſufficient to make 
them content to ſuffer real ones at home, 
eſpecially ſuch as are rich and indolent, _ 

lan 


| (91) 

land is in all Parts the freeſt Country in the 
World; but Am/terdam being at liberty, from 
ſome ſmall Reſtraints which the other Towns 
are bigotted to, owes to this its amazing In- 
creaſe beyond the reſt of the Townsin Holland, 
V. The Young, Active, and Induſtrious, are 
the Wealth of a Nation; and ſuch alone we 
ſhall receive, for they only leave their 
Country to improve themſelves and their 
Art. We need be under no fear of the In- 
firm, Lazy, Impotent, Old, or Poor. No 
Temptations can be ſtrong enough to make 
them quit their Relations, old Acquaintance, 
and Family Connexions, to ſtarve in a ſtrange 
Country, for here every Man muſt work, 
or expect ſpeedy Poverty; and no Perſon in 
his Senſes will rely on Charity amongſt utter 
Strangers. The Man of Leiſure, Learning 
and Fortune would alſo be glad to embrace 
a Retirement here, and enjoy his own Opt- 
nions in Peace, which he could not do at 

home. | 
VI. We have ſcarce taken a right Step in 
commercial Policy, but as the Dutch have 
firſt ſet us the Example: They have been 


of old our Rivals and Inſtructots, our beſt 


Friends and worſt Enemies. Men of all 
Climates and Religions are Natives of Hol- 
land, their Earth is as free as their Air. 
Their Toleration of Religions is ſo extreme, 
it amounts to a total Unconcern about them, 
At the fame Communion, ia the fame 

M 2 Church, 
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Church, ſome receive fitting, others ſtanding 
or kneeling, and this Freedom appcared to 
that crafty People ſuch unqueſtionable Policy, 
that it came in from Common Senſe alone, 
and gained without a Law. | 


Chacun y croit ce qu'il lui plait, 
Et peut parcitre tel qu'il eff 
Sans craindre en S expliquant la Cenſure pub- 
ligue 
Et Fexacte Soumiſſion, 
Au Gouvernmente Politique, 
F/t la ſcule Religion 
Dont on Exige la pratique. 
Peuſees d Olcendte, V. I. p. 110; 


If our narrow Views and haſty Conclu- 
ſions Had ain there, nothing could 
ſeem more plauſ ble than that Holland, of 
5 Flac s, ſhould dread being overburthened 

h Pcople : A Country where the Land 
fi Fa r Till:ge, exceeds not 409,000 Acres, 
a act fcarce lar get than one of our middling 
Coumtics, not near hifficient though it were 
all in Wheat to afford a Pound of Bread a 
Day to. all its Inhabitants, in the belt Years ; 
noc (n icl:ding them employed Te draining) 
enough i feed compleatly the very Huſband- 
men who till ic. A Country without Mines 
or Aticials, won fron the Sea, and defended 
daily fem it ata Charge, that lays a Bur- 


| then on cyery Acre equal alm oſt io our Land- 
Tax. 
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Tax. Its People already two Millions; 
their Fuel, Turf, a Stock continually waſting 
in itſelf, and deſtroying their Ground in dig- 
ging; their very freth Water in ſome Places 
ſo little, that they were obliged for a Supply 
to diſtant Parts: This politic People at a 
Time when their Land afforded not Food, 
Drink, Firing or Cloaths for a Third of its 
own Inhabitants, cagerly invited and gladly 
received thoſe of all the reſt of the World, 
and theſe not the Rich, and ſuch as could 
live at their Eaſe, but the very Fugitives and 
Outcaſts of all other Countries. In this more 
particularly their Wiſdom appeared. Holland 
is not a Country for the Idle; They ſtand 
in need only of ſuch as can aſſiſt them in 
overcoming the natural Diſadvantages of their 
Place and Country, not ſuch as muſt live at 
their Eaſe on the Labour of others: If their 
Land was poor, Labour muſt make it rich ; 
if their Territory -was ſmall, Numbers muſt 
make it ſtrong ;. Liberties and Civil Privileges 
are to be defended by Bodies of Men, not 


Numbers of Acres; Numbers of inhabitants 


make the moſt barren Spot of Earth valua- 
ble ; one Acre in a populous Country is 
worth a Thouſand in a Deſart, and a Dutch 
Morgen in the ſandieſt Part of the Provinces 
is more valuable than an hundred Acres in 

the fuitfulleſt Valley of the Iſle of Tinian. 
VII. In France and Spain Catholics of all 
Countries are naturalized, In the former 
even 
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even foreign Proteſtants are admitted to all 
the Rights of Natives, after working for a 
certain Term in the Manufactury of the 
Gobelines, The ſame Policy is lately adopt- 
ed by the Spaniards. Let not England de- 
part ſo far from its native Character of Ge- 
neroſity and Good- nature, as to deny that 
Indulgence to the perſecuted Proteſtants, 
which France and Spain afford to the un- 
perſecuted Papiſts. This Humanity requires, 
as well as Intereſt, for Proteſtants under 
Perſecution like all oppreſſed Sectaries, are 
ever the moſt induſtrious Members of a 
Community. 

VIII. A ſmall Number of Hands arriving 
from a cheaper Country, are often found ſuf- 
ficient to break Combinations of Workmen, 
in their Trade, and to keep Wages down at 
the common Standard, for a Time. Thus 
the Labourers, who yearly come over from 


Ireland in the Harveſt- time, prevent any Ex= 


orbitancy in the Price of that Branch of La- 
bour for a Seaſon, though they affect not the 
general and gradual Riſe of Wages in all 
Trades. Indeed without ſuch help (fo great 
is the Quantity now of Tillage-Land in the 
Kingdom) it would ſcarcely be poſſible to find 
Labourers for the Harveſt, or in any Manner 
to get it in. 
The Numbers to be expected or feared on 

a general Naturalization cannot be great, Re- 
ligion has loſt much of its Force in the neigh- 
| bouring 
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bouring Countries, within the laſt Century: 
A Pertecution in theſe days makes more Con- 
verts than Refugees, Trade and Commerce 
ſoften the Minds of Men, and enlarge their 
Underftanding. The Purſuit of Gain leaves 
the Mind at large in all other things. On 
the Repeal of the Edict of Nantz, about the 
Middle of the laſt Cy, we are told near 
fifty thouſand came over from France, in the 
Space of ten Vears, the Number is thought to 
be exaggerated, nor were they all Proteflant 
Foreigners, Many Papifts in the general 
Hopes of a ſpeedy Change of our Religion 
came over in the Swarm, and all indifferently 
were made Denizens. An Act of the Crown 
can repeat the ſame Effect, and will not be 
wanting on a like Occafion of adding to our 
Numbers, though it was the Act of a Reign 
in no other Reſpect a defirable Pattern for 
Imitation, 
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